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HIS little piece is part of a larger work in 

Folio, entituled A NEW HISTORY oF 
GLoUCESTERSHIRE. It is offered to the pub- 
lic upon the preſumption that ſome perſons may 
wiſh to purchaſe it, who would not be at the ex- 
pence of the book from whence 1t is taken. And 
the publication at this time may be thought not 
unſeaſonable, as among the many antiquities of 
this place, herein is a particular deſcription of the 
remains of a Roman Hypocauſt, which is juſt 
now laid open for the gratification of the curious. 
It was taken from a manuſcript in the Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford, given to that univerſity by the 
late archdeacon Furney. Sir Robert Atkyns alſo, 
and Dr. Stukeley, give ſome account of the ſame 
remains. 


Reſpecting the compilation in general, the 
Editor has only to ſay, that what is taken from 
other writers he has faithfully extracted, and 

quoted his authority: And ſubmitting his per- 
formance to the public, will juſt obſerve, that as 
places and things remain not long in the ſame 
ſtate, ſo the alterations and diſcoveries made ſince 
ſome part of this account was printed, render the 
following corrections and additions neceſſary. 

„ | In 
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In p. 7, the ſtreet leading to Glouceſter is ſaid 
to be a hollow way, as 1t really was when that 
part went to preſs; but it has ſince been filled up, 
and made more commodious. 

At p. 23, mention is made of the diſcovery of 
ſeveral moſaic pavements, to which ſnould be ad- 
ded, That in May, 1777, in digging a cellar in 
Dyer-ſtreet, now under the warehouſe belonging 
to Meſſ. Robert and William Croome, the work- 
men diſcovered a curious teſſellated pavement, 
about eighteen feet ſquare, of which they had de- 
ſtroy d nearly half before it was taken notice of. 
The remainder was in good preſervation, and be- 
ing waſhed and cleanſed, was expoſed for a few 
days to pubhe view. It had a chequered border 
round, about fourteen inches broad, compoſed of 
blue and white ſtones of about an inch ſquare. 
Within the border it conſiſted of blue and white 
ſtones alſo, and of red bricks, but of much ſmaller 
ſquares, worked into wreaths and other orna- 
ments. It was divided into four compartments 
by the artful arrangement and diſpoſition of the 
different coloured materials into lines of hearts 
linked together, and interlaced fretwiſe, which had 
a very pretty effect. The center of the pavement 
s ſtill preſerved, It conſiſts of an octagon border, 
incloſing a wreathed figure with rays pointed to 
the angles of the octagon. There was alſo a 
{maller figure, of the ſame kind, in the middle of 
each compartment ; and the pavement together 

| had 
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had very much the reſemblance of a rich carpet, 
the firſt idea of which, I apprehend, was ſuggeſted 
by a work of this kind. This pavement lay about 
ſix feet below the ſurface of the ground ; and 
there remained alſo part of the plaiſtered walls of 
the room, which appeared to have been painted ; 
but the figures were ſo decayed by time, that it 
was impoſſible to form any idea of the ſubject. It 
is very remarkable that one corner of the pave- 
ment was preſented to the ſtreet, and that about 
eight or ten yards on the north fide of it, the work- 
men found an old road made of lime and gravel, 
(nearly on a level with the pavement, and parallel 
to it) which ſeemed to be a part of the Roman 
Foſs, and lay directly in a line with the two 
branches of it at the eaſt and weſt ends of the 
town. From theſe and other circumſtances it ap- 
pears, that antiently the ſtreets of the town lay 
much lower, and in different directions from what 
they do at preſent. This was undoubtedly a 
Roman work, and muſt be referred to the laſt 
mentioned order of pavements, in the ſhort ac- 
count of them at p. 24. 
At p. 26, the editor has given Mr. Camden's 
opinion why the Irminſtreet, one of the conſular 
ways which paſſes through Cirenceſter, was ſo 
called; and here he begs leave to offer a conjecture 
of his own, that the name has no relation to 
Mercury, as that great antiquary ſuppoſed, but 
may be very well explained from the language of 
ä our 
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our anceſtors; and ſince pene in the Anglo-Saxon 


fignifies an army, and peneman a ſolder, it ſeems 


pretty clear that Irminſtreet ſignifies the Soldiers 

Road, and is nothing more than the term via 

militaris tranſlated into that language. 
The death of the late earl Bathurſt renders the 


following alterations neceſſary : Inſtead of what is 


found after the firſt line, p. 48, to the end of the 


paragraph, read thus, She ſold them in the year 
1695, to fir Benjamin Bathurſt, father of the late 


Allen earl Bathurſt, who dying, was ſucceeded in 
title and eſtates by his lordſhip's only ſurviving 
ſon, Henry earl Bathurſt, who 1s lord of the manor 
and hundred of Cirenceſter, and likewiſe of the 
Seven Hundreds, by an accommodation, as to the 
latter, between his lordſhip and-other claimants. 
The late earl Bathurſt died and was buried at 
Cirenceſter, where there is a monument erected for 
him and his lady in the pariſh church, with their 


buſts in white marble, and a weeping genius be- 


tween them. Upon the tablet 1s the following 
ſcription : | 


Near this Place are depoſited the Remains of 


ALLEN EARL BATHURST, and CATHERINE Lapy BATHURST, 


In the Legiſlative & Judicial departments 

Of the great Council of the Nation he ſerved his 
Country 69 Years, w** honour, ability & diligence. 

Judgment & taſte directed his Learning, 
Humanity tempered his Wit, 
Benevolence guided all his Actions. 

He died regretted by moſt, & praiſed by all, 

The 16" day of September, 1775, aged 91. 


Catherine 


Catherine his Conſort, by her milder Virtues, 
| added Luftre to his great Qualities 
Her domeſtic Oeconomy extended his Liberality, . 
Her judicious Charity his Munificence, 
Her prudent government of her family, his hoſpitality. 


She received the reward of her Exemplary life 
The 8 day of June, 1768, aged 79. 


Married July the 6. 1704. 


Beneath the table are the following arms: Quarterly, iſt and 
4th, Bathurſt; 2d and 3d, Argent, on à croſs of St. George gules five 
eſcallops Or, for Villiers. A ſcutcheon of pretence, quarterly, 1ſt 

and 4th, Barry of fix argent and gules, a canton ermine, for Apſley 
2d and 3d, Gules, a bend between two eſcallops Or, for Petre. 
The creſt, ſupporters, and motto are ſet down in the ſhort genea- 
logical account of his lordſhip's family, p. 51. 12 5 


P. 49, I. 1, for lordſbip, read, Allen earl Bathurſt. 

P. 53, I. 16, for the noble proprietor, read, the late 
Allen earl Bathurſt. And obſerve, that wherever 
the title earl of Bathurſt occurs, the word of ſhould - 
be omitted. 
Laſtly, in the account of population, p. 105, 
1. 15, for 3878, read 3988; which error was oc- 
caſioned by the inhabitants of the workhouſe be- 
ing totally omitted. | 
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G IREN CEST ER 


IRENCEST ER is a market and borough- 
A town, in the county of Glouceſter, ſituate 
in Latitude 51* 13“ 30“ Longitude go miles welt 
from London. It is thirty-ſix miles diſtant eaſt- 
ward from Briſtol, and thirty-three from Bath; 
thirty-four weſtward from Oxford, ſeventeen 
ſouth-eaſt from Glouceſter, and ſeven north-weſt 
from Cricklade in Wiltſhire. 
; The pariſh, conſiſting of a due proportion. of 
3... meadow and paſture, arable and woodland, is 
about four miles and a half long, and two and a 
half broad. 

The town is ſituated on the borders of the 
Coteſwold country, in the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
county, where three great Roman roads meet, 

B | the 
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the Foſs, the Irminſtreet, and the Tkenild-way. It 
ſtands on the river Ceri, or Cori, or Corin , which 
we now call the Churn, and takes its name from 
that river; for the Britons called it Caer-Ceri, 
and Caer-Cori*; in whoſe language caer, which in 
its genuine ſenſe ſhould be tranſlated a wall, or 
fortreſs, came at length, when uſed in the compo- 
ſition of the names of places, to ſignify a walled 
or fortified town. „ | 
The Roman name of this place was framed from 

the Britiſh; Ptolomy calls it Corinium, Antoninus 
Duro-Cornovium, probably from dwr, the Britiſh 
word for water. The latter name ſeems to be 
moſt expreſſive, yet both ſignify the town upon 
the water or river Corin. | 
The Anglo-Saxons, either from the Britiſh, 
or from the Roman name, called the town 
Lopneceapepe, Lupmeceapene*, Lypenceapene ; 
upon which I ſhall once more obſerve, that cearcne 
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I Dr. Howells Hiſtory of the World, Part 4, p. 171. — Coryn 
in the Britiſh language ſignifies the top, and is very properly ap- 
ply'd to this river, becauſe it is the higheſt ſource of the Thames. 
n Eorum vero [i. e. Dobunorum] prima civitas fuit Corinium, 
a Cor ino fluvio vicino fic appellata. Britannicè dicta eſt Cair 
Keri, vel rectius Cori. Saxonicè autem Churnceftre : deinde et 
Cirenegſter: at nunc, ablata media vocabuli parte, Cicgſtre. Hic 
ingens vis numiſmatum imaginibus Cæſarum, lege Britannis 
impoſita, ſignatorum reperiuntur. Paucis ab hinc annis ibidem 
erutæ inter mceniorum rudera tabulæ Ro. literis inſeriptæ. 
Telandi Itin. v. q, p. 32, ſub verbo Dobuni. 

Aſſer de Reb. Geſt. Ælfredi, p. 35, Ed. Wiſe. 

Lambard's Deſcription of England. 
„ Lambard, p. 259. 6 
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is nothing more than a tranſlation of the Britiſh 
word caer into the Saxon language. The name 
of the town, as it is now written, ſtands at the 


head of this account, but the preſent common 
appellation is Ciceter. 


On a near approach to the town, there is a 
gentle deſcent every way, except from the ſouth. 
The air is ſo remarkably pure and ſalubrious, that 
a phyſician, who ſettled here about forty years 
ſince, after ſtaying a time ſufficient, as he thought, 
to make trial of his ſucceſs, pronounced it im- 
poſſible for one of his profeſſion to ſubſiſt on the 
practice the town and its neighbourhood afforded. 
The water 1s ſufficiently pure and pleaſant, riſing 
in a fine gravel, about fourteen or fifteen feet 
below the ſurface, and almoſt every houfe has 


a pump. 


The town conſiſts of eleven ſtreets, beſides 
lanes and alleys. Dyer-/treet, but more antiently 
Chipping-ſtreet, ſo called becauſe the market is 
held in it, is that by which you enter the town 
from London and Oxford. From the round ſtone 
at the bottom of it to the other extremity, at the 
croſſing of the four principal ſtreets, it meaſures 
549 yards —Crichlade-ſireet is ſo called becauſe it 
leads to the antient town whoſe name it bears. 
From a ſtone which marks the limits of the 
borough on that ſide, at the bottom of the 
ſtreet, to the other extremity, it meaſures 360 
yard —Calle-ftreet, which name was given it 

B 2 from 
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from its leading to the antient caſtle, 1s that by 
which you enter the town from Briſtol and Bath, 
and 18 274 yards long. Goſditeb-ſtreet, leading 
from the middle of the town northward to the firſt 
bridge towards Glouceſter, is in length 180 yards. 


Dollar- freet, or in old writings, Le Faſſe, com- 


mencing at the firſt bridge, and extending to the 
ſecond, on the ſame road, is 190 yards long.— 
St. Lawrence-ſtreet, or Ghouceſter-Hreet, was ſo 
called becauſe the church of St. Lawrence ſtood 
in it, and becauſe it leads to Glouceſter. This 
ſtreet is 427 yards long. — Cecily-ſireet, or Cecily- 
Hill, took its name from the church of St. Cecilia 
ſtanding in it. From Groomſtole- bridge, where 
this ſtreet begins, to the end of it, leading to 
Minchin-hampton, it 1s 190 yards. — Blacł-jacł- 
ſtreet, which leads from Groomſtole- bridge, and 
ſeems like a continuation of the laſt mentioned 
ſtreet, is in length 300 yards. Sitver-flreet, 
making the communication between Black-jack- 
ſtreet and Caſtle- ſtreet, is in length only 75 yards. 
—T homas-ſtreet had its appellation from an hoſpital 
ſtanding in it, dedicated to the ſaint of that name, 
and, extending from Groomfſtole-bridge to the 
bottom of Dollar-ſtreet, is 227 yards long.— 
Coxmwell-ftreet was ſo called from the name of a 
perſon of conſiderable property who lived in it; 

but the more antient name is Abbat-freer, which 
was given it becauſe it led to the abbey. This ſtreet 
316221 yards long. —Sboe-lane, o called from the 


ſhnoe- 
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ſhoe-makers ſettling there) the Butter-row, and the 


Butcher-row, lie parallel to each other on the weſt 
ſide of the corn-market, whence the two latter 
lead to the high-croſs, and are 33 yards long. 
Beſides theſe, there are Sheep-ſtreet-lane, on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of the town; Sprtal-gate-lane, 
corruptly called Spiringate-lane, on the north ſide 
of it; Leauſe-lane on the ſouth-eaſt, and the 
Law-ditch-lane on the weſt fide of it. | 
Coming into the town from Glouceſter, a great 
part of the ſtreet is a hollow way, in ſome places 


five feet deep, where a portion of the Churn water 


runs, and empties itſelf into one of the arms of 
that river at the ſecond bridge. There 1s a tra- 
dition that the river antiently ran through the 
middle of the town, which is ſtrengthened by a 
paſſage in Leland, who ſays, Be lykehod yn times 
paſt Guttes were made that Partes of Churne Streame 
might cum thorow the Cyte, and ſo to returne to theyr 
great Bottom. Itin. v. 5, p. 61. And not many 
years ſince, as the workmen were digging a vault 
under the ſtreet, near where the four principal 
ſtreets meet, at about the depth of ſix feet under 
the ſurface, th-y found ſtones ſet up edge-ways, 
like thoſe commonly placed in a water-courſe, for 
people to ſtep on. This circumſtance, I think, 

puts the matter out of doubt, that antiently the 
water ran through the town by the high croſs, 


and ſo down Cricklade- ſtreet, and at n joined 


the main river at Watermore. 
There 


e 
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There is a great deal of travelling through this 
place from the northern to the weſtern parts of 
England, and from Bath and Briſtol to London, 
through Oxford and Abingdon, Two ſtage- 
—_ paſs thro' it to London, and another in 
its courſe between Bath and Oxford; which, with 
a great number of heavy carriages that keep their 
regular ſtages, open a communication between this 


place and Monmouthſhire, South Wales, Here- 


ford, Glouceſter, Worceſter, Warwick, Coventry, 
Leiceſter, Nottingham, the Weſt, and many other 
places; a circumſtance ſo favourable to trade, 
that, next to Glouceſter, this is eſteemed the 
principal market- town in the county. 


It has two weekly markets, on Monday and 


Friday. The firſt, for grain and all ſorts of com- 
modities, is very much frequented; the other is 
chiefly for wool, butchers- meat, and poultry. The 
wool-market was once very conſiderable, till the 
dealers in that article began to travel the country, 
and buy their wool at the farm-houſes, which at 
length had this effect, that inſtead of thirty or forty 
waggon- loads, which uſed to be brought hither 
every market-day, there are not now more than 
one or two ſuch loads ſent weekly for public ſale. 
Frequent oppoſitions in the borough, in 
chooſing their repreſentatives in parliament, have 
made the poor inhabitants more licentious, and 
Jeſs induſtrious, than they formerly were. Theſe 
circ umſtances are unfavourable to manufactures, 
and 
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and generally prevent them from riſing to any 
degree of eminence. Formerly the cloathing 


buſineſs flouriſhed here*, but at preſent little is 


done in that manufacture. The heavy edge-tools 


of this place are in great reputation. Indeed this 
is the only place in Europe where thoſe knives are 
made which curriers uſe for ſhaving the leather, 
I mean to anſwer the purpoſe, for they have been 
attempted at Birmingham and other places. The 


buſineſs of wool-combing is on the decline. 


Carpet making hath been lately introduced with 
ſome ſucceſs ; but ſtocking frame-knitting, and 
the making of chenies, harrateens, and other light 
ſtuffs, have gained but little ground ſince the firſt 
introduction of thoſe manufactures, about thirty 
years ago. The principal buſineſs is woolſtapling 
and yarn-making, for which the town is well 
ſituated, near the cloathing country. 


This 1s called an antient city, and, according to 
the opinion of ſome perſons, of ſo high antiquity 
as to have been built by the Britons before the 
Roman invaſion. But that the Britons had then 
any cities or towns, in the ſenſe we now under- 
ſtand thoſe terms, 1s a notion very contrary to the 
teſtimony of antient authors of the greateſt credit 
as to that matter. Cæſar indeed ſpeaks of their 


q | Leland ſpeaking of the b en at Cirenceſter, ſays, 
They be 8 neceſſary, bycauſe the toun flandith alle by aan 


Itin. v. 2, 
De Be "hs allico, 1. v, c. 21, p. 120. 
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towns, but he tells us what they were; Oppidum 


autem Britanni vocant quum filvas impeditas vallo 

atque foſſa munierunt. The Britons call that a 

town, when they have ſurrounded and fenced 
about their thickeſt woods with a bank and a ditch. 
And Xiphilin ſpeaking of the Mzate, or in- 
habitants of the now moſt northern counties of 
England, aſſerts, that they had neither walls nor 
cities; what paſſed under the name of cities in 
Britain, being, according to Strabo, no other than 
groves. Theſe authorities will ſtand their ground 
againſt the fond conceits and looſe conjectures of 
later writers; and upon this ground I ſhall 
venture to ſay that Cirenceſter was built by the 
Romans. The preciſe time of its foundation 1 
do not pretend to aſcertain, but I apprehend it 
might be very ſoon after they had eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves in Britain. Three great roads meeting at 


this place rendered it the moſt deſirable ſituation 


for a town that can be conceived, and no doubt that 
circumſtance induced them to make choice of it. 


Being the metropolis of the large province of 


the Dobuni, it was called Corinium Dobunorum, and 
became a very eminent ſtation for the Roman 

armies. Antoninus places it at the diſtance of 
fourteen miles from Glevum, or Glouceſter, in the 
thirteenth iter from 1a, now Caerleon in Mon- 
mouthſhire, to Calleva, which Dr. Gale will have 
to be Henley, the Calleva Attrebatum, or chief city 
of the Attrebatii, whilſt others give that honour 


to Wallingford in Berkſhire, 8 
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The wall and ditch which incloſed the old city 
were more than two miles in circumference. Dr. 
Stukeley, about the year 1723, traced them quite 
round, as Leland had done before him ; but even 
in Leland's time there were but few veſtiges of the 
wall —— 

> $i end fatis 


In pejus ruere, ac retro ſublapſa referri. Virg. 


He tells us, that © A man may yet, walking 
* on the bank of Churne, evidently perceyve 
the cumpace of foundation of towers ſum- 
. * tyme ſtanding in the waul. And nere to 
the place wher the right goodly clothing mylle 
was ſet up a late by the abbate, was broken 
* down the ruine of an old tower toward making 
© of the mylle waulles, in the which place was 
* fownd a quadrate ſtone fawllen down afore, but 
© broken in aliquot fruſtra, wherein was a Romain 
* inſcription, of the which, one ſcantly letterd 
© that ſaw yt, told me, that he might perceyve 
* Poxt. Max. Among divers num:ſmata fownd 
frequently there, Diocleſian's be moſt faireſt; but 
© I cannot adfirme the inſcription to have bene 
* dedicate onto hym. In the middes of the old 
* town in a medow was found a flore de teſſellis 
* verficoloribus, and by the town noftris temporibus 
was fownd a broken ſhank bone of a horſe, the 
* mouth cloſed with a pegge ; the which taken 
* owt, a ſhepard found yt fillid aummis argenteis. 
* In the ſowth-ſouth-weſt fide of the waul be 
C © lykelyhod 
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fi. de hath bene a caſtel, or ſum other — 
d duilding, the hilles and diches yet remayne. The 
place is now a waren for conys, and therin hath 

© be fownd mennes bones inſolitæ magnitudinis, 
© alſo to ſepulchres ex ſecto lapide. In one was a 
round veſſel of leade covered, and in it aſhes and 
« peaces of bones.” Thus far Leland. 


The wall and gates were intire in the reign of 
king Henry the Fourth, but 'tis uncertain when 
they were thrown down. At preſent great part 
of the foundation is viſible on the eaſt and ſouth 
ſides of the town, but covered with earth, and 
overgrown with thorns and buſhes. In the year 
1774, a part being uncovered, it was found to be 
eight feet thick, and about three feet high, built 
with hewn ſtone, ſtrongly cemented with lime and 
ſand. The greateſt part of the wall has been 
levelled by improvements in agriculture. 

The beautiful Roman pavements, the ſquare 
ſtones with yoxT Max. and other inſcriptions 
upon them; the Roman coins, rings, and intaghos 
which have been found here in ſuch abundance, 
all bear teſtimony to the antient grandeur of this 
place. A great part of the ground within the old 
city wall, ſouth-eaſt of the town, called the 
Leauſes, is now paſture and garden-ground. Dr. 
Stukeley ſuppoſes this ſpot, from the name and 
other circumſtances, to have been the Roman 
Prætorium, or head magiſtrate's quarters; for 
A. in the Britiſh language, ſignifies a court. 
Large 
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Large quantities of carved ſtones, ſays he, are 
© carried off yearly in carts [meaning from this 
place] to mend the n beſides what are 
* uſeful in building. 

A fine moſaic pavement was dug up here in 
September 1723, with many coins. I bought a 
© little head, which had been broken off from a 
© baſſo-relievo, and ſeems, by the tiara, of a very 
odd ſhape, like fortification- work, to have been 
* the genius of a city, or ſome of the De.e Matres 

* which are in old inſcriptions, ſuch like in Gruter, 

p- 92. The gardiner told me he had lately found 
a fine little braſs image, I ſuppoſe one of the 
« Lares ; but upon a diligent ſcrutiny, his children 
© had played it away. Mr. Richard Biſhop, 
* owner of the garden, on a hillock near his houſe, 
dug up a vault fixteen feet long, and twelve 
* broad, ſupported with ſquare pillars of Roman 
brick, three feet and a half high, and on it a 
* ſtrong floor of terras. There are now ſeveral | 
more vaults near it, on which grow cherry trees, 


© like the hanging gardens of Babylon. 1 ſuppoſe 


© theſe the foundations of a temple, for in the 
* ſame place they found ſeveral ſtones of the ſhafts 


* of pillars, ſix feet long, and baſes of ſtone near 


* as big in compaſs as his ſummer-houſe adjoining, 

* as he expreſſed himſelf; theſe, with cornices 

very handſomely moulded, and carved with 
* modillons and the like ornaments, were con- 

* verted into ſwines-troughs. Some of the yoo 
C2 | 99 
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© of the baſes were faſtened together with cramps 
of iron, ſo that they were forced to employ horſes 
to draw them aſunder, and they now lie before 
the door of his houſe as a pavement. Capitals 
of theſe pillars were likewiſe found, and a crook- 
ed cramp of iron, ten or twelve feet long, which 
* probably was for the architraves of a circular 

* portico. A moſaic pavement near it, and 1 intire, 
is now the floor of his privy vault.” 


A portion of one of theſe at, and the 
capital of a pilaſter, of the Corinthian order, per- 
haps the very pieces the doctor ſaw, are now in 
tolerable preſervation in Mr. Buſh's garden. The 
ſhaft of this pillar muſt have been at leaſt twelve 
feet long, independent of the capital and other 
members. 

In the Leauſes alſo, as the workmen -were 
clearing away the ſtones and rubbiſh in the year 
1683, they diſcovered, about four feet under the 
ſurface of the ground, a building of fifty feet long, 
forty broad, and four, or, according to another 
account, fix feet high, ſupported with near a hun- 
dred brick pillars. Large iron bars, upon which 
hung a great number of brick pipes or funnels, 
were laid from pillar to pillar. The floor was 
paved with broad bricks, and the roof, which 
was flat, covered with the ſame materials, 1 
many parts of which were flews, or draught- 
holes ; and on the top of all was a coat of terras 
near a foot thick, This was certainly the begin- 

ning 
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ning of an hypocauſt; for the Romans, to whom 
this building may reaſonably be attributed, were 
very fond of bathing. Dr. Stukeley mentions this 
hypocauſt, but without deſcribing it. Speaking 
further of this place he ſays, © Sometimes they 
* dig up little ſtones as big as a ſhilling, with 
* ſtamps on them. I conjecture they are coun- 
* terfeit dies to caſt money in. We ſaw a monu- 
* mental inſcription upon a ſtone of Mr. Iſaac 
* Tibbot's in Caſtle-ſtreet, in very large letters, 
four inches long'. 
© It was found at a 
place half a mile 
© weſt of the town, 
* upon the north | 
* fide of the Foſs- DLM 
* road, called the "El 
* Querns, from the | IVLIAE CASTAE | 
* quarries of ſtone | 
* thereabouts. Five COC NIVGINVIX 


ſuch ſtones lay E | 
* flatwiſe upon two AN ANY | 

walls, in a row, f 
end to end, and underneath were the corpſes of 
that family, as we may ſuppoſe. He keeps 
julia Caſta's ſkull in his ſummer-houſe, but 
people have ſtole all her teeth out, for amulets 


F: againſt the ague. Another of the ſtones ſerves 


p This ſtone alſo ſtands in the garden-wall of Thomas Buſh, 
eſq; in 1 Cirenceſter, 


© for 
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for a table in his garden; tis handſomely 


ſquared, five feet long, and three and a half 


broad, without any inſcription. Another is 
© laid for a bridge over a chanel near the croſs in 
© Caſtle-ſtreet. There were but two of them 
which had inſcriptions; the other inſcription 
« periſhed, being unluckily expoſed to the wet in a 
© froſty ſeaſon, probably of the huſband. Several 
<.urns have been found thereabouts, being a com- 


mon burying- place. I ſuppoſe them buried 


© here after Chriſtianity'. Tineraria Curioſa. 

A fine figure of Apollo in Corinthian braſs, of 
the height of eighteen inches, was found in the 
ſame gardens about forty years ſince, and is now in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, by the favour of 

Thomas Maſter, eſq; who preſented it to the 
univerſity. And a ſmall altar, about ſeven inches 
high, was thrown up among the rubbiſh a few 
years ſince, but there is no inſcription on it. This 
is now in Mr. Buſh's poſſeſſion, and was probably 
the portable altar of ſome poor man, uſed only 
in the offering of incenſe or ſalt flour, ſuch as Cam- 
den mentions m his account of Lancaſhire, ad- 
ding, that the Romans raiſed altars not only to 
their Gods, but out of a ſervile flattery, to their 
emperors likewiſe, under the impious title of 
Numini Majeftatique eorum. At theſe they fell on 
their knees and worſhipped, theſe they embraced 
and prayed to, before theſe they took their oaths, 


and to be ſhort, in theſe and their facrifices the 
whole 
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whole of their religion conſiſted ; ſo that thoſe 
among them who had no altar, were ſuppoſed to 


have no religion, and to acknowledge no deity. 


There is alſo a monumental ſtone, now placed in 
a building in the garden belonging to Siddington 
houſe, which was dug up, about fourteen or fifteen 
years ſince, at Watermore common, juſt without 
the city wall. It has a pediment at top, with a 
creſcent in low relief, and the following inſcription: 


D 1: 
P VICANAE 
P VITALS 
CON 


Lying by the ſtone was an urn, with aſhes and 


bones half burnt. This ſtone may be referred to 


the ſame age with that taken notice of by Dr. 
Stukeley. | 
There was alſo a glaſs urn, of a green colour, 


| dug up, about fifteen years ago, in Kingſmead, 


which lies about half a mile from the town, on 


— — 


* * * 


© Conjux (for Conjugts) is the true reading on the ſtone. But 
this muſt have been a miſtake in the ſtone-cutter, who might be 
an ignorant man, as many of them were, making frequent blun- 
ders by omitting letters, and ſometimes adding others; more 
particularly when they were not immediately overſeen by the 
perſon whoſe office it was to direct them. There are many 
inſtances of omiſſions and redundancies in antient coins and 
inſcriptions; thus we often find cos for Cons, or CONSVL ; _ 
IDEA TO VIS for DEA IOVIS, IDEA PALATINA for DEA 
PALATINA, &c, &c, More of this may be ſeen in Mr. Hearne's 
Diſſertation on the Stunsfield Teſſellated Pavement, at the beginning 

of the 8th Vol. of Leland's Itinerary. 
the 
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the fide of the Irminſtreet. This urn, which 
contained many aſhes and pieces of burnt bones, 
was placed in a ſtone, chiſſeled out in a hollow 
form proper to receive it, and a flat ſtone covered 
the top. All theſe were depoſited in the midſt of 
a piece of ground about twenty feet ſquare, in- 
cloſed with a ſtone wall which lay below the 
ſurface of the ground. The relicks were further 
ſecured by a pavement ſpringing from the wall on 
every ſide, and riſing in the middle over the urn, 
in the form of a very obtuſe cone. This was un- 
doubtedly Roman, but unaccompanied with coins, 
unleſs the workmen concealed them on the firſt 
diſcovery. ep 

About the ſame time, a large ſtone coffin was 
dug up on the ſide of the road leading to Tetbury, 
not a quarter of a mile from the town. A human 


| ſkeleton was found within it, with the ſcull 


between the legs, and a ſword lying on the right 
ſide of it. 

Qn the eaſt ſide of the town, lies Tor-barrow-h11l, 
which is undoubtedly a tumulus, as the name ſigni- 
fies. This muſt certainly be the hill ſaid to ſtand 
in Colton's- field, near Cirenceſter, and of which 
there is a ſtrange account“ in a paper printed by 

William 


3 


* The ſtory is to the following effect: Two men digging a 
ravel- pit at the foot of this hill, having ſunk four yards deep, 
iſcovered an entrance into the hill, where they found ſeveral 

rooms with their furniture, which being touched, crumbled to 
duſt, In one of them were ſeveral images and urns, ſome with 


aſhes, 
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William Budden, 1685, and preſerved in the 
Bodleian Library among Dr. Rawlinſon's papers. 

Weſtward of the town alſo, a little within lord 
Bathurſt's park, is a large round mount of earth, 


thrown up to the height of about twenty feet, 


according to tradition, by Godrun the Dane, who 
is called Gurmundus in the Britiſh annals ; 
whence, by vulgar corruption, the place hath 
obtained the name of Gr:iſmund's-tower, and 
Cbriſtmas- toter. There was probably a wooden 


watch- tower erected on it, according to the 


cuſtom of the Danes, the better to explore the 
country, and to guard againſt a ſudden ſurprize 
from the enemy. Upon opening the mount, 
about fifteen years ago, ſeveral large earthen 


aſhes, others full of coins, with Latin inſcriptions on them. 
Entering another, they were ſurprized at ſceing the figure of a 
man in armour, having a truncheon in its hand, and a light, in 
a glaſs like a lamp, burning before it. At their firſt approach, 
the image made an effort to ſtrike, ſo at the ſecond ſtep, but with 
greater force; but at the third it ſtruck a violent blow, which 
broke the glaſs to pieces, and extinguiſhed the light. Having a 
lanthorn, they had juſt time to obſerve, that on the left hand [I 
ſuppoſe of the figure] lay two heads embalmed, with long beards, 
and the ſkin looking like parchment, when hearing a hollow 
noiſe like a groan, they haſtily quitted thoſe dark appartments, and 
immediately the earth fell in, and buried all the curioſities — 
Camden was informed by credible perſons, that at the ſup» 


- preffion of monaſteries, there was found a lamp burning in the 


vault of that little chapel] wherein Conſtantius Chlorus was 
thought to be buried. Lazius, ſays that antiquarian, tells us, 
that the antients had an art of diſſolving gold into a fat liquor, 
and of preparing it ſo that it would continue burning in the 
ſepulchres for many ages. Camden, v. 2, col. 880, in his account 
of Vork city. ; 
| D | veſſels, 
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velſels, full of aſhes and burnt bones, were found 
in it, and the earth and ſtones very much burnt | 
for a great {pace in one part of it. But that 
a leaden veſſel, with ſome aſhes and bones of an 
uncommon ſize have been found on the mount, I 
have read no where but in Buſching's Geography. © 
Indeed Leland ſpeaks of ſuch a veſſel, with aſhes * 
and pieces of bones, having been found where the 
caſtle ſtood, which Buſching miſtook for this 
tower. Who were the proprietors of theſe 
bones; and what bodies theſe aſhes are a part of, 
are queſtions above the reach of antiquariſm ; | 
but it is probable that they belong to ſome perſons | 
of eminence among the Danes, who fell in battle 
againſt the Saxons and Britons in theſe parts. 
What gave riſe to the practice of burning the 
dead 1s uncertain : ſome have conjectured that it 
was to avoid a viſible degeneration into worms, 
and to leave a laſting portion of their compoſition 
after death ; whilſt others have thought it an 
expedient to eſcape the malice of enemies. But 
whatever was the occaſion, the practice is of great 
antiquity. Homer has given many beautiful 
deſcriptions of the funeral obſequies of Patroclus, 
Achilles, Hector, and other chiefs among the 
Greeks and Trojans. At firſt they burnt the 
bodies of thoſe only who were moſt eminent 
among them, but denied that honour to ſuch as 
had laid violent. hands on themſelves, or had be- 
trayed their country, becauſe they conceived them 
enemies 
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enemies to the gods. The funeral pile was com- 
poſed of roſemary, larynx, yew, cypreſs, and fir, 
by which, being trees of perpetual verdure, it has 
been thought they intended to convey ſome hints 
of a reſurrection. 

The Romans adopted the practice from the 
Greeks, and fo it came into uſe among the Celtæ 
In the weſtern world. In Britain, urn-burial was 

not confined to the Romans, for we learn from 
Pomponius that the druids uſed to burn and bury; 
and it is affirmed, that Bellinus, brother to the 
Britiſh king Brennus, was burnt. Cæſar ſays that 
burning was practiſed in Gaul; and ſince we learn 
from Tacitus, that the Britons were ſoon brought 
to build temples, to wear the gown, and ſtudy the 
Roman laws and language, it is no improbable 
conjecture, that they ſoon alſo conformed to their 
cuſtoms in burial. 

The Saxons, Jutes, and Angles came from 
parts where burning was antiently practiſed, and 
the Germans, from whom they deſcended, uſed it, 
as Tacitus affirms. 

In Denmark and Norway many urns have been 
found, very different from thoſe of the Romans, 
as may be ſeen in Wormius; whence it ſhould 
feem, that the Danes very antiently burned the 
dead; indeed Frotho the Great made a law, that 
princes and great commanders ſhould be com- 
mitted to the fire, tho the common ſort had grave- 
interment, It was alſo the cuſtom of thoſe people 

D2 to 
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to diſtinguiſh the remains of the moſt noble 
among them, by placing large ſtones in circles 
about them. 

The urns we find are neither uniform in figure, 
nor of one capacity; the largeſt contain about 
three gallons, ſome not much above half that 
meaſure. Some have handles, ears, and long necks, 
but moſt are of a circular form ; many are red, 
ſome black, ſome covered with brick or tile, and 
ſome have earthen covers adapted to them, whilſt {| 
great numbers have no covering, but the earth || 
preſſed into them. Some have lachrimatories, or 
tear-bottles, attending them, either as ſacred.4o the 
Manes of the deceaſed, or paſſionate expreſſions of 
their ſurviving friends, who, with hired tears, 
ſolemnized their obſequies. | 
Where we find D. M. ¶ Diis Manibus] we com- | 
monly meet with Pateræ, and veſſels of libation, | 
upon old ſepulchral monuments. An urn pre- 
ſerved by cardinal Farneſe contained the heads of 
ſeveral gods and goddeſſes, an ape of agate, a graſs- f 
hopper, an elephant of amber, a cryſtal ball, three 
glaſſes, two ſpoons, and other things, which pro- | 
bably the deceaſed took pleaſure in; and in ſome |: 
urns we find money, rings, darts, and pieces of 
broken armour. It has been conjectured, that 
the money was intended as a fee for old Charon ; 
but whatever was the deſign, the putting coins 
in prns, and the preſent practice of burying 


money in the foundations of noble buildings, are 
laudable 
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laudable means of chronological diſcovery, and 
poſterity will applaud them. 

As the time is uncertain when the practice of 
burning the dead began, ſo is that of its ceaſing 
alſo. Macrobius affirms that it was diſuſed in his 
days. In Minutius's time, it was objected againſt 
the Chriſtians, that tho' they did not heſitate, for 
the cauſe of religion, to give their bodies to be 
burnt when alive, yet they condemned” the prac- 
tice of burning after death; ſo that we may con- 
clude with great certainty, that it ceaſed about the 
time of the converſion to chriſtianity ; and as the 
Romans confeſſedly practiſed it after they poſſeſſed 


Britain, the urns we find here are generally at- 


tributed to them, or to the Britons romaniſed. 
But to return from this digreſſion to my former 
ſubject. 

There was a Roman tefſellated pavement found 
in a garden in Dyer-ſtreet, belonging to a houſe 
the property of Mr. Joſeph Small; another was 


lately diſcovered in digging a cellar in Mr. Cripps's 


houſe, belonging formerly to the family of the 
Georges; and another was found, a few years 
ago, in digging the vault under the ſhambles at 
the Boothall ; and without doubt many more are 
left for future ages to diſcover. Theſe probably 
belonged to the halls or principal rooms of ſome 
great officers, under the prætor or chief magiſtrate 


5 Execrantur 10 rogos, et damnant ignium ſepulturam. Minut. 


Fe. p. 97. | 
that 
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that governed the town. The teſſellated pave- 
ments were of two orders. Thoſe of the nobler 
kind, which had uſually the figure of Apollo, or 
ſome other deity upon them, were called Megalo- 
grapbia, in contradiſtinction to the other ſort of 
them, on which were repreſentations of moſt in- 
ferior beings. This ſort was ſtiled Ropogr aphra. 
But what thoſe were, of which I have juſt been 


ſpeaking, is uncertain, as there 1s no draw- 


ing of them, and the works themſelves are de- 
ſtroy d, to the regret of the lovers of antiquity. 
The coins that have been found here are chiefly 
thoſe of Antoninus, Diocleſian, and Conſtantine. 
Three Roman conſular ways meet at this place, 
the great PFoſ5-way, the Irminſtreet, and the 
Acman=ſtreet. 
The Foſs comes from Scotland, and enters this 


county from Warwickſhire, by Lemington. It 


paſſeth thro' Moreton-henmarſh and Stow, by 
Bourton on the Water, and Northleach, and 
eroſſing the river Coln at a place called Foſs- 
bridge, leads directly to Cirenceſter. | 
The Acmanſtreet-way, but ſometimes called the 
Khkenild-way*, croſſeth Oxfordſhire, and coming to 


* © The {henild-way paſs'd not far from it, [Witney] on the 
4 right Hand in its Courſe to Cirenceſter, where all the four great 
* Ways croſs d. Diſcourſe concerning ſome Antiquities found in 
Yorkſhire, publiſhed at the end of Vol. 1. of Zeland's Itin. p. 119.— 
The Foſs, on the weſt of Cirenceſter, ar far as Bath, is by ſome 
writers called the Acman/trert-way, and thus Leland makes the 
number of the Roman ways meeting here, to be four. | 


Broadwell- 
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Broadwell-grove, where it is very high and perfect; 
enters this county at the pariſh of Eaſtleach, and 
joins the great Foſs-way about a mile north-eaſt of 
Cirenceſter. Four miles and a half weſtward of 
the town, it leaves the turnpike-road, at a place 
called Jacuments-bottom, but more truly Acman's= 
bottom, and enters Wiltſhire near Kemble, in its 
ſtraight courſe to Bath, the Accmannepceaprep of 
the Saxons. ORE: 25 
Another of the great Roman ways, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the Irminſftreet, leads from Caerleon in 
Monmouthſhire, through Glouceſter and this 
place, to Cricklade, and ſo on to Southampton“. 
Mercury was thought to preſide over the high- 
ways, and the Germans worſhipped him by the 


In an eſſay concerning the four great Roman ways, at the 


end of the 6th Vol. of Leland's Itinerary, I find Mr. Camden 


quoted for his obſervation, (p. 240) that * Several towhs lye-on- 
and near the laſt mentioned cauſeway, that retain the word 


© Sarn in their names, as Sharncote and South Sarney, between 


© Creeklade and Cirenceſter, and North Sarney about two miles 
© above the latter upon the river Churn, and Sharnton about'three 
© miles from Glouceſter. All which have taken their appellations 
from the Britiſh word Sarn, which imports ffratum, or 
* pauvimentum, and in Wales we have ſuch an one called Sarn 
Helen to this day.” But I differ in opinion from that learned 
antiquary, reſpecting the names of the above places. The 
Cerneys were antiently written, as they now are, with C, and not 
with $, and I apprehend the name to have taken its origin from 
the river Corin or Churn, and to ſignify the ſame as Churn-ey, or the 
Churn-water, for they are both ſeated on the river Churn, one 
ſouth of Cirenceſter, as the other is north of the ſame town. And 
as to Sharncote, which is adjoining to South Cerney, on the con- 
trary fide of it from the Roman road, I ſuppoſe it to be nothing 
more than Cerney-coed, fo called from the Britiſh word coed, which 
ſignifies wood, as having been antiently a woody place. 


name 
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name of Irmunſul, whence, according to Mr. 


Camden, this Roman way derives its name. 
The. notion which ſome have entertained of 


theſe. roads having been thrown, up by one Mul- 


mutius, - long before the birth of Chriſt, is now 
generally exploded. Iſidore's teſtimony, that 
highways were made almoſt all over the world by the 
Romans, in which they employ'd the ſoldiery and 
the people, that they might not grow factious by 
too much eaſe, goes a great way in determining 


to whom they ought to be attributed; but further, 


there are antient records, which ſay, that In the 
days of Honori us and Arcadi us there were made in 


Britain certain highways from ſea to ſea. And here 


it may be proper to obſerve, that we derive the 
cuſtom of placing mile-ſtones. on our turnpike- 
roads from the Romans, for at the end of every 
8 e great roads, pillars were erected 

Be Fae erors, with figures cut in them to 
2 5 1 umber of miles. Hence Sidonius 
Apolonius, | 

Antiquus tibi nec teratur agger, 

Cujus per ſpatium ſatis vetuſtis 
| Nomen Cæſareum viret columnis. 

Nor let the antient cauſey be defac'd, 
Where, in old pillars, Cæſar's name's expreſs' d. 
By the ſides of them were alſo the graves and 
monuments of famous men, to put the traveller 


in mind of his own mortality; whence aroſe that 
uſual 
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uſual apoſtrophe, Sie Viator, in mam 
inſcriptions. 

The learned antiquary before an in his 
account of Radnorſhire, has ſhewn, that large 
heaps of ſtones, confuſedly piled up together, are 
common in Wales, Scotland, Ireland, in the north, 
and probably in other parts of England, and are 
called by the Britiſh name Karneu, Karned-heu, 
and Kairn, which he underſtands to be a primi- 
tive word, ſignifying a heap of flones. He is of 
opinion, that moſt of them were intended for 
memorials of the dead, not only becauſe he ob- 
ſerved, near the ſummit of one of them, a rude 
ſtone monument in the form of a coffer or cheſt, 
but alſo, becauſe it was antiently the cuſtom to 
throw up large heaps of ſtones for ſepulchral 
- monuments, and in later times, more particularly 
over the graves of malefactors: What led me to 
this obſervation, is a piece of ground on the ſouth- 
weſt fide of the town, juſt without the old city 
wall, which goes by the name of the Qyerns, or 
Kairns, full of ſuch large heaps of ſtones, but now, 
in length of time, covered with herbage. Large 
monumental ſtones have been dug up there, as 
already taken notice of from Dr. Stukeley, who 
concluded from thence, that the Querns was the 
common burying-place of the antient city of 
Cirenceſter ; but, notwithſtanding the name, I 
am far from thinking thoſe heaps of ſtones are ſo 
many funeral piles, but rather, that they are heaps 

E of 
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of rubbiſh, made by digging for ſtone to raiſe the 
city wall, or ſome other large buildings. 

» I muſt not, however, leave the Querns, without 
firſt taking notice of a plot within it, of an elliptical 
form, called the Bull-ring, the longeſt diameter of 
which is fixty-three yards, the other forty-ſix. 
Round it is a mound or wall of earth, thrown up 
to the height of about twenty feet, ſloped on the 
inſide with ſo much exactneſs as to manifeſt the 
hand of care and deſign; and I am of opinion, 


that there were originally rows of ſeats, or ſteps, 


one below the other, from top to bottom; but 
time has much defaced them. There are two 
avenues to this area, (eaſt and weſt) and on the 


north ſide alſo is another ſtrait approach, between 
two ſtone walls, lately diſcovered by people dig- 


ging for ſtone. It is directed to the centre of the 
area, and about thirty inches wide between the 
walls, which were deſigned to keep up the high 


bank of earth on each fide. Probably this is a 


Roman theatre, or elſe one of thoſe places where 
antiently people met at the Gurimaurs, which 
were held in ſpacious places, incloſed with earthen 
banks, having room ſufficient for thouſands of 


people within. But tradition is ſilent as to the 


1 


— 


_ = Gurredd, in the Britiſh language, ſignifies truth, and matur: 


pots ſo that the word may ſignify the ſcriptures, or great truths 
is generally agreed that theſe circular places have been ap- 


propriated to religious purpoſes, and probably ſome parts of the 


ſcripture hiſtory were uſually repreſented in them, for the in- 
ſttuction of the people. ELIE 
uſe 


Wc - 
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uſe of it; nor do I find the place itſelf taken 
notice of any where in hiſtory. | Mr. Camden 
mentions one ſomething like it in Weſtmoreland, 


called King Arthur's Round Table, which he thinks 


n poſſibly be a juſting- place. 


Of Military Affairs, and other memorable Events.” 


This town hath ſeen many great events and 
memorable tranſactions. From Oroſius's manner 


of expreſſing himſelf, one might be induced to 


think it a place of note in the time of Julius Cæ- 


far. The third battle, ſays he, which that gene- 
ral had with the Bryttas, was near the river which 


men call the Temeſe, near thoſe fords which are called 
Walling ford; after which, not only all the inhabi- 
tants of Cyrnceaſtre ſubmitted, but the whole land. 
Some ſay the emperor Conſtantine was crowned 
king of the Britons here, whilſt others infiſt that 
York has a better claim to that honour ; however 
it is certain, that Cirenceſter was a very o 
able place in that emperor's time. 
Under the Heptarchy, it lay within the kingdom 


of Mercia, which, as it appears by Ethelwerd, was 


divided from that of the Weſt Saxons by the river 


Avon ; but in the year 577, this city was won 


from the Britons of Mercia, who had 'till then 
defended themſelves in theſe parts with great 


1 againſt the Weſt Saxons, by whom 


E 2 they 
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they were totally routed that year at Deopham, 
[Dyrham] under two of their leaders, Cuthwin 
and Ceaulin. Three Britiſh princes, Commeail, 
Condidan, and Fariemeiol were ſlain in battle, and 
the cities of Cirenceſter, Glouceſter, and Bath fell 
into the hands of the enemy; and ſoon after, 
Cirenceſter was made a frontier n * 
the Mercians. 

About fifty years afterwards, anno 628, Penda, 
king of Mercia, endeavoured to recover this place 
from the Weſt Saxons, and meeting Cynegils and 
Cwichelm, (the king and his ſon) near Cirenceſter, 
with great forces on both ſides, a bloody battle 
enſued; when, according to Huntingdon, both 
armies having abjured flight, they were parted only 
by the darkneſs of the night; and this engagement 
not being much in favour of either party, they 
made peace the next morning, which continued 
but for a ſhort time. 'The Weſt Saxons, however, 
remained maſters of Cirenceſter, till Peada, the 
firſt chriſtian king of Mercia, and ſon of Penda, 
retook it from them in the year '— WW 

From that time, either no very intereſting 
tranſactions.” happened here, for a ſpace of two 
hundred years, or our hiſtorians have taken no 
notice of them. But in the year 879, the Danes, 
under their leader Godrum, having been routed 
by king Alfred at Ethandun in Wiltſhire, ſur- 
rendered their caſtle in that neighbourhood, and 


made peace with the king, on condition that they 
might 
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might have leave to quit the kingdom; and ac- 
cordingly they came immediately from Chippen- 
ham to Cirenceſter*, and remaining here one whole 
year, went afterwards to the eaſtern parts of the 
kingdom. This Godrum, or Gothrum, is probably 
the ſame that Polydore Virgil and others call 
Gormon and Gurmond, an African tyrant. | 

It is mentioned in the Britiſh Annals, that the 
ſame Gurmundus, after beſieging this city à long 
time in vain, at laſt ordered wild- fire and com- 
buſtible matter to be tied to the legs of ſparrows, 
and letting them fly, they lighted on the houſes 
and ſet them on fire, by which ſtratagem he took 
the city; whence Giraldus calls it the City of 
Sparrows. Alexander. Neccham, 8 Wy ye 
annals, writes of it thus: 6 9J £587 Ya 


Urbs wires experta tuas, Gurmunde per. annos 
Sh... „ | | 


A city that experienc'd Gurmund's power 
For ſeven long years. 


But it ſhould be remembered, that poets are not 
always good hiſtorians; nor is there the leaſt 
reaſon to believe that Gurmund, if he be the ſame 
with Aſſer's Godrum, was longer here than one 
year, unleſs we ſuppoſe it to be before- his con- 
vention with king Alfre en. 
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they were totally routed that year at Deopham, 
[Dyrham] under two of their leaders, Cuthwin 
nd Ceaulin. Three Britiſh princes, Commeail, 
didan, and Fariemeiol were ſlain in battle, and 
the cities of Cirenceſter, Glouceſter, and Bath fell 
into the hands of the enemy; and ſoon after, 
Cirenceſter was made a frontier nn againſt 
the Mercians. 

About fifty years afterwards, anno 628, Penda, 
king of Mercia, endeavoured to recover this place 
Pk the Weſt Saxons, and meeting Cynegils and 
Cwichelm, (the king and his ſon) near Cirenceſter, 
with great forces on both ſides, a bloody battle 
enſued; when, according to Huntingdon, both 
armies having abjured flight, they were parted only 
by the darkneſs of the night; and this engagement 
not being much in favour of either party, they 
made peace the next morning, which continued 
but for a ſhort time. The Weſt Saxons, however, 
remained maſters of Cirenceſter, till Peada, the 
firſt chriſtian king of Mercia, and ſon of Penda, 
retook it from them in the year 656. 

From that time, either no very intereſting 
tranſactions happened here, for a ſpace of two 
hundred years, or our hiſtorians have taken no 
notice of them. But in the year 879, the Danes, 
under their leader Godrum, having been routed 
by king Alfred at Ethandun in Wiltſhire, ſur- 
rendered their caſtle in that neighbourhood, and 


mage peace with the king; on condition that they 
mi 1ght 
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might have leave to quit the kingdom; and ac- 
cordingly they came immediately from Chippen- 
ham to Cirenceſter*, and remaining here one whole 
year, went afterwards to the eaſtern parts of the 
kingdom. This Godrum, or Gothrum, is probably 
the” ſame that Polydore Virgil and others call 
Gormon and Gurmond, an African tyrant. 

It 1s mentioned in the Britiſh Annals, that the 
ſame Gurmundus, after beſieging this city a long 
time in vain, at laſt ordered wild- fire and com 
buſtible matter to be tied to the legs of ſparrows, 
and letting them fly, they lighted on the houſes 
and ſet them on fire, by which ſtratagem he took 
the city; whence Giraldus calls it the City of 
Sparrows. Alexander Neccham, fro We ſame 
annals, writes of it thus: 2 os N 


Urbs vires experta tuas, Gurmunde per annos 
Scam. „ „„ 


A city that experienc'd Gurmund's Power 
For ſeven long years. 


But it ſhould be remembered, that poets are not 
always good hiſtorians; nor is there the leaſt 
reaſon to believe that Gurmund, if he be the ſame 
with Aſſer's Godrum, was longer here than one 
year, unleſs we ſuppoſe it to be before his con- 
vention with king Alfred. + © | VE 
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The next memorable thing taken notice of to 
have happened here, was in the year 1020, when 
king Knute, after his return from Denmark, held 
a general council of the kingdom, at Eaſter, in this 
town, in which Ethelwold was outlawed. 
Here was a caſtle on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the 
town, and tho' I have not been able to diſcover 
when nor by whom it was built, our hiſtories give 
us a more certain account of its deſtruction ; for 
in the year 1142, the town having been made a 
garriſon for Matilda the empreſs, againſt king 
Stephen, he came ſo ſuddenly and unexpectedly 
upon the caſtle, as to ſurpriſe and burn it. How- 
ever it was ſoon afterwards rebuilt, and held out 
againſt the king by the earl of Leiceſter's conſtable, 
who at length ſurrendered it, to procure better 
terms for his maſter on his ſubmiſſion. This 
caſtle was garrifoned by the barons who took up 
arms againſt king Henry the Third; but that king 
ſoon recovered it, and cauſed it to be immediately 
demoliſhed. 8 
When the barons took up arms againſt king 
John, in the 16th year of his reign, the royal army 


Was drawn together at this place; and again, upon 


a like occaſion, this was the rendezvous for the 
army which king Edward the Second aſſembled, to 
cruſh the confederacy formed by the earl of Lan- 
caſter and the lords of the marches, againſt Hugh 
le Deſpencer the king's favourite. 


But 


* 
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But this place is more remarkable for the ſup- 
preſſion of the rebellion raiſed by the dukes of 
Aumerle, Surry, and Exeter, and the earls of Glou- 

ceſter and Saliſbury, and their adherents, in the 
1ſt year of king Henry the Fourth. This ſignal 
ſervice was effected by the bravery and conduct of 
the mayor, as he is called in our hiſtories, and about 
400 of the townſmen only. Thoſe noblemen 
had formed a conſpiracy to ſeize and aſſaſſinate 
the king, at a tournament at Oxford, to which he 
was invited. The plot was committed to writing; 
and each conſpirator had a copy, ſigned and ſealed 
by all the confederates. Afterwards, Aumerle 
being at dinner with his father the duke of York, 
the latter obſerv'd a paper in his ſon's boſom, ſeized 
it, and reading the contents, order'd his horſes to 
be ſaddled immediately. Suſpecting his father's 
intention, Aumerle rode full ſpeed to the king at 
Windſor, and diſcovering the conſpiracy, obtained 
pardon before the duke arrived. The other con- 
ſpirators ſuſpecting themſelves diſcovered, raiſed 
a numerous army to ſurpriſe the king at Windſor. 
But Henry having alſo aſſembled 20, ooo men, 
marched to give them battle, which ſo diſcouraged 
them, that they retreated to Cirenceſter, and en- 
camped without the gates. The chiefs quartered 
in the town, but the mayor perceiving that the 
gates and avenues were unguarded, aſſembled 
400 men in the night, ſeized the gates, and attack d 
the four noblemen in their quarters. The duke 


of 
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of Surry, and earl of Saliſbury were taken, and 
beheaded on the ſpot, but the duke of Exeter, and 
the earl — eſcaped by the tops of the 
houſes to the camp, which the ſoldiers had 
abandoned, and fled; imagining, from the noiſe 
and tumult of fighting in the town, which had 
been ſet on fire by the rebel party, that a detach- 
ment of the king's - troops had entered it. The 
duke of Exeter and earl of Glouceſter were taken 
ſome time after, and loft their heads in the ſequel. 
The heads of Surry and Saliſbury were ſent to 
London, their bodies having been buried in the 
abbey ; but the head of the latter was reſtored, 
and his body removed to Buſtleſham, now Biſham 
in Berkſhire, where he had founded a priory for 
canons of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to 
Chriſt Jeſus and the virgin Mary, valued at the 
diſſolution at 327/. 45. 6d. 

The king, for this great ſervice done him by 
the men of Cirenceſter, granted them all the rebels 
goods, and four does in ſeaſon out of his foreſt of 
-Bredon, and one hogſhead of wine out of his 

port of Briſtol. And to the women, he granted | 
fix bucks in right ſeaſon, and one hogſhead of | 
wine out of the fame port. See Appendix, N.. 1 
Afterwards, in the 4th year of his reign, the 2 
king granted to the town, a court of Staple for 
merchandize, erecting a corporation of a mayor 
and two conſtables, and others the commonalty, 


for the encouragement of trade, by the execution 
| of 
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of the Statute Merchant. But this charter, after 
a long ſuit in the Exchequer, was decreed to be 
cancelled, 37 Eliz. 

All theſe events ſhew the town to have been 
large, and of great account, in the times of which 
F have been ſpeaking ; but even in later ages, it 
has been the ſcene of remarkable tranſactions; for 
here, as I find it in Corbet's Hiſtory of the Military 
Government of Glouceſter, was the firſt forcible 
oppoſition to king Charles the Firſt, in the 
year 1641, by inſulting lord Chandois, thert 
lieutenant of the county, who was at that time 
executing the commiſſion of array. The rabble 
encompaſſed him, and forced him to ſign a paper, 
promiſing that he would no more attempt to put 
it in execution. His lordſhip eſcaped unhurt in 
his perſon, but his coach was cut in pieces. 

This place was garriſoned, ſoon after, by the 
parliament's forces, and about the firſt of January, 
1642, was threatened to be ſtormed by the main 
ſtrength of the king's army, which came before it; 
but after ſtaying two days, withdrew to wait for a 
reinforcement of horſe and artillery, and returned 
again on the 3oth of the ſame month, under the 
command of prince Rupert, who aſſaulted the town 
on the 2d of February, of which action the fol- 
lowing 1s a ſhort account, drawn from one pub- 
hſhed by his highneſs's chaplain. The prince had 
two eighteen pounders, and four field-pieces; and 
a mortar-piece to throw granades. Proper diſpo- 
F ſitions 
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ſitions being made, the attack began at an incloſure 
between Mr. Poole's houſe [now the ſite of lord 
Bathurſt's houſe] and that of the Barton. The 
aſſailants being twice reinforced, beat the townſ- 


men from the hedge, to the garden wall of the 


Barton. Mean whi 
| Wilmot and colonel Uſſer, attack d and burnt the 


Barton houſe, whence the townſmen were driven, 


and afterwards purſued by 500 of colonel Kirk's 
men, to the firſt turnpike, (a kind of barricado) 
Lord Wentworth, who had the 


n to the abe on the right hand of 
the mount, now called Griſmund's Tower ; but 
being miſled on the left hand of it, was flanked by 
a battery of two fix pounders, erected on the 
mount, and annoyed by the muſquettry from a 
high wall before them; which thinking it difficult 
to = they drew to the left, into the lane lead- 
ing to Cicely-hill, and joining colonel Kirk's men 
there, entered the barricado, or turnpike, together. 
Colonel Scrimſour, with a party of horſe, then 
puſhed into the town, and drove all before them. 
Colonel Fettiplace, who was the governor, captain 
Warneford, and Mr. George, one of the members 
for the borough, with many others, were taken 
priſoners in the town, and together with ſuch of 
the fugitives as were taken in their flight, were 


ſecured in the church. Great numbers of arms 


Were found in the houſes, and drawn out of the 


I wer, 


a ſtrong body, under general 


U . 
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river, to the amount of upwards of 3000, for this 
place had been a magazine for the country. 

This town was afterwards made quarters, ſome- 
times for the king's army, at others for that of the 
parliament. After the ſiege of Glouceſter was 
raiſed, the earl of Eſſex beat up the king's quarters 
here, and drove fir Nicholas Criſp and colonel 
Spencer, with their two regiments of horſe, out of 
the town. In this action he took 400 horle; 
and 3o cart-loads of proviſions, which was a 
ſeaſonable ſupply to his army. 

Here alſo was the firſt bloodſhed in the laſt 
revolution, in the year 1688, when lord Lovelace, 
being on his march to join the prince of Orange 
with a party of horſe, was attacked by captain 
Lorange of the county militia, animated by the 
duke of Beaufort, Who was a zealous man for king 
James. The captain was proprietor of Haymes 
in this county, and tho' both he and his ſon loſt 
their lives at that time, his men overpowered lord 
Lovelace, took him, and carried him priſoner to 
Glouceſter jail, having ſlain ſome unfortunate 
gentlemen at the ſame time. 

The ſummer aſſize for the county was held here, 
by lord chief juſtice Scroggs and fir Robert 


Atkyns, on account of the plague being at Glou- 


ceſter, in the year 1679. 
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3. Of the antient and ike State of the Hundred 
mm Cirenceſter, and its Subdiviſions; of the Borough, 
the Manor, and other Eſtates. 

Thus place very antiently gave denomination to 
a hundred, which, at different times, was more or 
leſs extenſive. Soon after the conqueſt, as we find 


in Domeſday-bock, it included the following places, 


vis. Achelie, Benwedene, Circeſtre, Dunteſborne, 
Hunlafeſed, Nortcote, Penneberie, Preſtetune, Stra- 


tone, Sudintone, Torentune, Turſberie. 


In the ninth year of the reign of king Edward 


the Firſt, the ſheriff of the county returned, that 
in the hundred of Cirenceſter are the under- 
written vills, viz. Baudinton, Cirenceſter, Cotes, 
Daglmnworth, Down Ampney, Dryfeild, Dunteſburne, 
Hampton Moyſey, Preſton, Sodington, South Cerney, 
Upampney. 

By comparing the two accounts, it is obſervable, 
that Cotes is a new name, and ſtands, in the 
ſheriff's return, in the room of Hunlafeſed, 
Torentune, and Turſberie, as we find them ſet 
down in Domeſday-book. Achelie, Nortcote, and 
Penneberie, ſpecified in the Domeſday account, are 
not mentioned by the ſheriff, becauſe, at that time, 
they were conſidered as members only of ſome of 
the vills ſet down in his return. Daglinworth, 
in the latter account, is ſubſtituted for Stratone in 
Domeſday, which latter is not ſet down as a vill in 
the above-mentioned ſheriff's return; whereas the 


former 
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former is no where to be found in the general 
ſurvey ; I conclude, therefore, that both thoſe 
places, eſpecially as they join together, were, till 
ſome time after the ſheriff's return, reputed to be 
one vill or pariſh only, which took denomination, 
at firſt from Stratton, but afterwards from Dag - 
lingworth, till it came to be divided into two 
pariſhes. It 1s alſo remarkable, that both the 
Ampneys, Dryfeild, and Hampton Moyſey, which 
in Domeſday-book are placed in Gerſdon hundred, 
are returned by the ſheriff as belonging to that of 
Cirenceſter. 
| Afterwards, another very material e 
took place in this hundred. In the fourth year 
of the reign of king Henry the Fourth, the town 
was erected into a kind of corporation, and two 
conſtables placed over it, whereby it became a diſ- 
tinct juriſdiction. The out- pariſnes, with Minety, 
were ſevered from it, and held a ſeparate Torn or 
court, which for diſtinction was probably called 
The Out Torn and Minety, but now vulgarly, and 
as I conceive corruptly, Crowthorne and Minety. 
The hundred was the property of the abbat, who 
choſe rather to have the people of his houſe under . 
the juriſdiction of the conſtable of the Out-Torn, 
than ſubject to the officers of the borough, or In- 
Torn, which alone retained the name of the hun- 
dred of Cirenceſter. Thus the abbey and all its 
precincts and offices became diſtinct from the 
borough, and have continued ſo ever ſince. 
From 
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From that time the hundred and the borough 
have been commenſurate. 

The borough 1s divided into ſeven wards, 7. e. 
Dyer-ward, Cricklade-ward, Caſtle-ward, Goſ- 
ditch-ward, Dollar-ward, St. Lawrence-ward, and 
Inſtrip-ward. To each ward two wardſmen, or 
petty conſtables, are annually appointed at the leet; 
where alſo two high conſtables are appointed, whoſe 
authority extends over the hundred and borough. 
This borough ſent repreſentatives to a great 
council 11 E. 3. and by the grant of queen Eliza- 

beth, in the thirteenth year of her reign, it ſends 
two members to parliament. At firſt, only the 
free burgeſſes were electors, but on the occaſion 
of a conteſted election, in the reign of king James 
the Firſt, it was determined, that the inhabitants 
houſholders, not receiving alms, ſhould make the 
election; but the houſe of commons, Nov. 4, 
1690, reſolved, That the inhabitants of the borough 
of Cirenceſter, being inmates, have no right to vote in 
electing burgeſſes to ſerve in parliament ; and by 
their reſolution of Dec. 1, 1709, the inhabitants of 
the Abbey, the Emery, and the Spiringate-lane have 
not a right to vote in ſuch election. The number of 
electors is between fix and ſeven hundred. 


A Liſt of the Burgeſſes who have ſerved in 
Parliament for this Borough. - 

1571, Gabriel Blike, eſq; Thomas Poole, gent. 

1572, Thomas Powle, Thomas Strange, gent. 


1585, Tho. Poole, jun. efg; Will. Eſtcourt, gen. 
1586, Charles Danvers, eſlq; Geo. Maſters, gent. 


1588, 


1588. 
1592, 


1596, 
1601, 


1603, 


1614, 
1620, 
1623, 
1625, 
1625, 
1628, 
1640, 
1641, 


places, Thomas Fairfax, K. 
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Charles Danvers, eſſ; Geo. Maſters, gent. 
Oliver St. John, Henry Ferrys, gent. 
James Wroughton, eſq; Hen. Powle. 
Rich. Browne, eſq; Rich. George, eſq. 
Rich. Marten, eſq; Arnold Oldifwworth, eſq. 
Edw. Jones, k*. in Marten's place, and 
Anth. Mannye, E. in Jones's place, dec*, 
Lord Newborough, Tho. Rowe. 
Tho. Roe, knight, Tho. Nicholas, eſq. 
William Maſters, k*. Hen. Pool, eſq. 
Miles Sandys, k*, Hen. Pool, eſq. 
Nevill Pool, k*. John George, eſq. 
Giles Eſtcourt, k*. & bar*. John George, eſq. 
Hen. Pool, eſq; John George, eſq. 
Theobald Gorges, k. John George, eſq. In their 


Nath. Rich, eſq. 


1653, The Little Parliament. No boroughs ſent repreſentatives. 


1654, 
1656, 


1658-9, John Stone, eq; 


John Stone, of Friday-ſtreet, London, eſq. 


John Stone, eſq; of Weſtminſter. 
Rich. Southby, eſq. 


Theſe three laſt were the Common Wealth Parliaments. 


1660, 


1661, 
* 
1680, 


1680-1, Hen. Powle, 


1685, 
1688, 
1689, 


1695, 


1698, 
1700, 
1701, 
1702, 
1705, 
1707, 
1708, 
1 710, 
1713, 
1714, 
1722, 
1727, 


Rich. Honour, John George. 
This was called the Convention Parliament. 


Rich. Honour, John George. 

Hen. Powle, Sir Rob. Atkyns. 
Hen. Powle, Sir Rob. Atkyns. 
Sir Rob. Atkyns. 


Tho. Maſter, Earl of Newburgh. 


Tho. Maſter, youu Howe. 
John Howe, ich. Howe. 
John Howe, Rich. Howe. 
Hen. Ireton, Charles Coxe. 
Char. Coxe, James Thynne. 
Char, Coxe, William Maſter. 


William Maſter. 
Hen. Ireton. 
Hen, Ireton. 
Charles Coxe. 
Thomas Maſter. 
Benj. Bathurſt. 
Benj. Bathurſt. 
Benj. Bathurſt. 


Peter Bathurſt, 
1734, Tho. 


Char. Coxe, 
Allen Bathurſt, 
Allen Bathurſt, 
Allen Bathurſt, 
Charles Coxe, 
Tho. Maſter, 
Tho, Maſter, 
Tho. Maſter, 
Tho. Maſter, 
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From that time the hundred and the borough 
have been commenſurate. 

The borough is divided into ſeven wards, 7. e. 
Dyer-ward, Cricklade-ward, Caſtle-ward, Goſ- 


ditch-ward, Dollar-ward, St. Lawrence-ward, and 
Inſtrip-ward. To each ward two wardſmen, or 


petty conſtables, are annually appointed at the leet; 
where alſo two high conſtables are appointed, whoſe 
authority extends over the hundred and borough. 
This borough ſent repreſentatives to a great 
council 11 E. 3. and by the grant of queen Eliza- 
beth, in the thirteenth year of her reign, it ſends 
two members to parliament. At firſt, only the 
free burgeſſes were electors, but on the occaſion 
of a-conteſted election, in the reign of king James 
the Firſt, it was determined, that the inhabitants 
houſholders, not receiving alms, ſhould make the 
election; but the houſe of commons, Nov. 4, 
1690, reſolved, That the inhabitants of the borough 
of Cirenceſter, being inmates, have no right to vote in 


electing burgeſſes to ſerve in parliament ; and by 


their reſolution of Dec. 1, 1709, the inhabitants of 


the Abbey, the Emery, and the Spiringate-lane have 


not a right to vote in ſuch electiun. The number of 
electors is between ſix and ſeven hundred. | 


A Liſt of the Burgeſſes who have ſerved in 
Parliament for this Borough. © 
1571, Gabriel Blike, eſq; Thomas Poole, gent. 


1572, Thomas Powle, Thomas Strange, gent. 


1585, Tho. Poole, jun“. efq; Will. Eſtcourt, gen. 
1586, Charles Danvers, eſq; Geo. Maſters, gent. 
| 1588, 


1588. 
15925 
1596, 
1601, 
1603, 


1614, 
1620, 
1623, 
1625, 
1625, 
1628, 
1640, 
1641, 


Anth. 
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Charles Danvers, eſq; 
Oliver St. John, 


James Wroughton, eſq; 


Rich. Browne, eſq; 
Rich. Marten, eſq; 
Edw. 


Lord Newborough, 
Tho. Roe, knight, 
William Maſters, k*. 
Miles Sandys, k*, 
Nevill Pool, k*. 


ones, k*. in Marten's place, and 
annye, E. in Jones's place, dec. 


Geo. 2 gent. 
Henry Ferrys, gent. 
wa Powle 4255 
Rich. George, eſq. 
Arnold Oldifwworth, eſq. 


Tho. Rowe, 
Tho. Nicholas, eſq. 
Hen. Pool, eq. 
Hen. Pool, eſq. 
John George, eſq. 


Giles Eſtcourt, k*. & bar*. John George, eſq. 


Hen. Pool, eſq; 
Theobald Gorges, k*. 


places, Thomas Fairfax, k*. 
1653, The Little Parliament. No boroughs ſent repreſentatives. 
1654, John Stone, of Friday -ſtreet, London, eſq. 

1656, John Stone, eſq; of Weſtminſter. 


1658-9, John Stone, eſq; | 
Theſe three laſt were the Common Wealth Parliaments. 


1660, 


1661, 
1678, 
1680, 


Rich. Honour, 


John George, eſq. 
John George, eſq. 
Nath. Rich, efq. 


In their 


Rich. Southby, eſq. 


John George. 


This was called the Convention Parliament. 


Rich. Honour, 
Hen. Powle, 
Hen. Powle, 


1680-1, Hen. Powle, 


1685, 
1688, 
1689, 


1695, 


1698, 
1700, 
1701, 
1702, 
1705, 
1707, 
1708, 
1710, 
1713, 
1714, 
1722, 
1727, 


Tho. Maſter, 
Tho. Maſter, 
John Howe, 
John Howe, 
Hen. Ireton, 
Char. Coxe, 
Char. Coxe, 
Char. Coxe, 
Allen Bathurſt, 
Allen Bathurſt, 
Allen Bathurſt, 


Charles Coxe, 


Tho. Maſter, 
Tho. Maſter, 
Tho. Maſter, 
Tho. Maſter, 


John 2 
Sir Rob. Atkyns. 


Sir Rob. Atkyns. 
Sir Rob. Atkyns. 
Earl of Newburgh. 
ng Howe. 

ich. Howe. 
Rich. Howe. 
Charles Coxe. 
James Thynne. 
William Maſter. 
William Maſter. 
Hen. Ireton. 
Hen, Ireton. 


Charles Coxe. 


Thomas Maſter. 
Benj. Bathurſt. 
Benj. Bathurſt. 
Benj. Bathurſt. 


1734, Tho. 
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1734, Tho. Maſter, William Wodehouſe. 

1741, Tho. Maſter, 1 Bathurſt. | 
1747, Thomas Maſter, Bathurſt, 
But Thomas Maſter dying in 1748, 148, John Coxe was elected. 
1754, John Dawney, Benjamin Bathurſt. 

1761, John Dawne 8 Jakes Whitſhed. 
1768, James Whitſhed, Eſtcourt Creſſwell. 


17755 ones Whitſhed, Samuel Blackwell. 


The arms of the town are, A Phenix in Flames, 
alluding to its having riſen out of the aſhes of the 
antient city, as the young phenix is ſaid to pro- 
ceed from the aſhes of the old one. 


Cirenceſter gives the title of baron to William 
duke of Portland, whoſe anceſtor, by letters patent 
dated Apr. 9, 1689, was created baron of Ciren- 
ceſter, viſcount Woodſtock, and earl of Portland. 

Richardus Corinienfis was ſo called becauſe he 
was born here. He was a monk of Weſtminſter, 
and is famous for collecting an Itinerary, in the 
14th century, of Roman Britain, from ſome re- 
mains of records drawn up between the years 138 
and 170, by the authority of a Roman general, 
ſuppoſed to have been Lollius Urbicus, governor 
of Britain under Antoninus Pius; which work 
was a long time loſt to his native country. Mr. 
Bertram, an Engliſh gentleman, diſcovered the 
manuſcript at Copenhagen, in 1747. A copy 
having been tranſmitted to the late Dr. Stukeley, 
he publiſhed a tranſlation of the Itinerary, part 
with a comment, in 1757, and in the | ſubſequent 


N Collins 8 232 Vol. 2, p. 139. Edit, 1768. 


year 
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year the whole work was printed at Copenhagen, 
and a few copies ſent to England as preſents. 


Here are three fairs in the year, v/z. on Eaſter- 


Tueſday, July 18, and Nov. 8. The two cloth- 


fairs mentioned by fir Robert Atkyns, one in the 
week before Palm-Sunday, the other in the week 
before the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, are both 
diſcontinued. 


The property of the hundred deſcended with the 
principal manor, which 1s next to be conſidered. 


The manor of Cirenceſter 1s of the antient de- 
means of the crown, of which Domeſday-book gives 
the following particulars : 

King Edward had five hides of land in 
* Cireceſtre hundred. There are five plow-til- 
© lages in demean, and thirty-one villeins, with 
© ten plow-tillages. There are thirteen ſervi, and 
ten bordars, and three mills of 30s. ſome mea- 
© dow, and two woods of 50s. And there are two 
© free men who have two plow-tillages. The 
* queen hath the wool of all the ſheep. In the 
* time of king Edward, this manor paid three 
© buſhels [modios] and a half of corn for bread, 
© three buſhels ¶ modios] of barley, and fix ſextaries 
© and a half of honey, and 9/. 5s. and 3000 loaves 
* for the dogs. It now pays 20/. 5s. and twenty 
* cows, and twenty hogs, and 16s. inſtead of the 
© loaves, and 20s. for the new market, of which 
St. Mary hath the third penny.” D. Book, p. 67. 

| „„ 0, The 


— 
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The church of St. Mary held two hides in the 
hundred, which will be taken notice of in its 
proper place ; and there were two other manors 
in the vill, thus particularized in the record; 

A free man held two hides of land in Cireceſtre, 
© and paid 20s. and did ſervice to the ſheriff 
throughout all England. Earl William put this 
land out of farm, and gave it to one of his men. 

William the ſon of Baderon held two hides in 
© Cireceſtre, and Hugh holds them of him. There 
is one plow-tillage in demean, and one villein 
and a half, and four bordars, with one plow- 

* tillage. There are two ſervi. It was worth 1005, 
now 70s. Aluui held this land.” D. B. p. 73. 

It is impoſſible, at preſent, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the two laſt manors with any degree of 
preciſion ; but I conjecture that the firſt of the 
three continued in the crown till it was granted, 


with the juriſdiction of the ſeven hundreds, by 


king Richard the Firſt, to the abbat and convent 
of Cirenceſter. Sir Robert Atkyns is imperfect 
in his account of theſe manors and their appen- 
dages ; which is the more remarkable, as he 
. himſelf claimed to be the proprietor of ſome of 
them. I will give the beſt account I can of them, 

from the materials in my poſſeſſion. 
When the townſmen of Cirenceſter ſuppreſſed 
the rebellion againſt king Henry the Fourth, they 
petitioned the king to be incorporated; whereupon 
the * directed his writ to the eſcheator, to in- 
quire 


| 


[ 
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quire what damage others might ſuſtain if he 
ſhould comply with their deſires. The eſcheator 
returned the king's writ, the petition, and the 
inquiſition, which he had taken at Glouceſter, 
4 H. 4. into the court of Chancery, where they 
were exemplified, and whence I have extracted the 
following particulars : The jurors ſay, that the 
* town of Cirenceſter and the town of Mynety, 
© with the appurtenances, make and are the manor 
* of Cirenceſter, and were ſo in the time of king 
Richard the Firſt. That the church of St. Mary 
© of Cirenceſter is of the foundation of king Henry 
the Firſt, and within his patronage. That king 
* Richard the Firſt gave to God, and the church 
* of St. Mary of Cirenceſter, his whole manor of 
* Cirenceſter, with all and ſingular the appurte- 
© nances, and with the town of Mynetie, which is 
* a member of the ſaid manor, and with the ſeven 
hundreds to the ſame manor, and to his farm 
belonging, and with all other the appurtenances, 
to be holden of the ſaid king and his ſucceſſors 
for ever, at the rent of 3o/. a year, with Soca, 
* Saca, Thol, Them, Infangtheof, and Outfang- 
* theof, Hamſoca, and Girthbriche, Blodewite, 
Murder, Foreſtall, Flemsfleet, Ordeal, and Oreſt, 
within time and without, and in all places and 
with all cauſes which may be. And that the 
: rent of aſſize of the ſaid manor of Cirenceſter 


_ 


© The explanation of theſe terms may be ſeen in the 
Appendix, No. 1. 
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is 143 J. 48. 8d. yearly, payable to the abbat. 
And that the ſaid ſeven hundreds are but as one 


hundred, and time out of man's memory have 


© been uſed as one hundred before the making the 
© aforeſaid deed, and belonging to the ſaid manor 
© of Cirenceſter, and are holden at the town of 


© Cirenceſter, from three weeks to three weeks, in 


© a certain houſe called the Tolſede*®, ſituate in the 
© middle of the ſaid town. That the manor of 
© Cirenceſter is the antient demean of the crown, 
and that to the ſaid manor belong two free te- 


* nants, William Erchbald and the holder of the 


© court, and that all other tenants to the ſaid 

© manor, in the aforeſaid town of Cirenceſter and 

* Mynetie belonging, hold all their lands and 

© tenements according to the cuſtom of the manor 
© of Cirenceſter. 

Hence it 1s evident that this 1s the ſame manor 
with that mentioned in Domeſday-book to have 
been held by king Edward ; which, with the hun- 
dred of Cirenceſter, the ſeven hundreds, and other 
particulars granted to the abbey of Cirenceſter, 
were part of the poſſeſſions of that abbey 'till it 
was diffolved. - Yet, according to fir Robert 
Atkyns, Ela, counteſs of Warwick, held the 
hundreds of Cirenceſter and Briſtwoles Borough 
11 E. 1. and the abbeſs of Lacock in Wiltſhire 
was ſeized of the hundred of Cirenceſter 12 E. 1. 


The lower part of the Tolſede, or Tolſey, is now converted 


into a grocer's ſhop, in the Butter-row, and the rooms over it 


are part of a dwelling houſe, 
But 


- 
—I : 
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But 15 E. 1. the king's writ of Qu warranto was 
iſſued againſt the abbat of Cirenceſter, for the 
hberties of the ſeven hundreds, and his claim was 
allowed. At the diſſolution of the monaſtery, all 
| theſe particulars reverted to the crown. 
The hundred of Cirenceſter, Crother', Bright- 
waldes barrowe, Reſpegete, Bradley, Langtre, and 
Myntye, and the ſeven hundreds of Cirenceſter, 
were afterwards granted to fir Thomas Seymour, 
lord Seymour of Sudley, as I find it recited 
in a ſubſequent grant of them to fir Anthony 
Kingſtone, 6 E. 6. of which I have an office copy 
Sir John Danvers died ſeized of the manor 
37 Eliz. and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Henry 
Danvers earl of Danby, who built a large houſe on 
the weſt ſide of the town, and made the famous 
phyſic- garden, for the public uſe of the univerſity 
of Oxford. The manor and hundred were after- 
wards ſold to Henry Poole, whoſe fon and heir fir 
William Poole, in 1645, aſſigned them, with their 
appurtenances, and levied a fine thereof to the 
lady Poole, his mother, (in lieu of dower) for her 
life, and after her death, to her daughter Anne 
Poole, and her heirs; which Anne was married 
to James earl of Newburgh, and previouſly thereto, 
and in conſideration thereof, ſhe releaſed to him 
the manor, borough, and town of Cirenceſter, 
with their appurtenances and franchiſes, to the 
uſe of him and his heirs. Charles was his heir. 


He married Frances ——, who ſurvived him, to 
whom 
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whom he left the premiſſes in fee. She ſold them, 
in the year 1695, to ſir Benjamin Bathurſt, father 
of the Earl of Bathurſt*, the preſent proprietor ; 
between whom and Mr. Chamberlayne there is a 
diſpute concerning the right to the ſeven hundreds. 
His lordſhip holds courts for the hundred of 
Cirenceſter in the borough ; and thoſe for the 
ſeven hundreds are held by Thomas Horde, eſq; 


and the reverend Mr. Chamberlayne, within their 


reſpective juriſdictions. | 


Soon 


—_— 


His Lordſhip's anceſtors were ſeated at a place called 
Bathurſt, in Suſſex, not far from Battle abbey, of which they 
were diſpoſeſſed, and tneir caſtle demoliſhed, in the troubleſome 
times of the diſpute between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
Lawrence Bathurſt was ſeated at Cranebrook in Kent, within 
three miles diſtance of the antient ſeat; and held lands at Staple- 
hurſt in the ſame county, beſides his paternal eſtates at Cranebrook 
and Canterbury. He left iſſue three ſons, Edward, anceſtor to 
the Earl of Bathurſt; Robert, of Horſemanden in Kent; and 
John, who had lands in Staplehurſt, by his father's gift. 


Edward, the eldeft fon of Lawrence Bathurſt, was ſeated at 


Staplehurſt, and among other children, had 

Launcelot Bathurſt, alderman of London, who, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, was poſſeſſed of the manor 
of Franks, in the county of Kent. He married Judith, daughter 
of Richard Randolph, of London, by whom he had iſſue four 
ſons and three daughters, Randolph, Launcelot, Edward, and 
George Bathurſt; Elizabeth, married to John Brown, eſq; 


Mary, wedded to Edmund Peſhall, eſq; and Suſan, eſpouſed to 
Robert Owen, eſq. From the eldeſt ſon, Randolph Bathurſt, the 


family at Franks deſcended, now extinct in the male line. 
George Bathurſt, youngeſt ſon of the ſaid Launcelot, in the 
year 1610, married Elizabeth Villiers, daughter and coheir of 
Edward Villiers, of Howthorp, in com, Northampton, deſcended 
from an anceſtor of George Villiers duke of Buckingham, and 


had with her the ſaid manor of Howthorp, where he ſettled, and 


had 
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Soon after his lordſhip was poſſeſſed of the 
above eſtate, by the death of his father, he 
purchaſed 


— 
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had iſſue twelve ſons and four daughters. Several of the ſons 
died in the ſervice of king Charles the Firſt, during the civil 
war. Thoſe who ſurvived were Ralph, Villiers, Henry, Moſes, 
and fir Benjamin. Ralph was educated at Trinity college in 
Oxford, for a divine, but during the civil war ſtudied phyfic, and 
was employed as a phyſician in the navy. At the reſtoration, 
reſuming his former function, he became fellow of the Royal 
Society, preſident of Trinity-college, and one of the king's chap- 
lains; and on June 28, 1670, was inſtalled dean of Wells. 
He died on the 14th of June, 1704, and was buried in the chapel 
of Trinity-college, which he built at his own expence, and was 
highly eſteemed for his learning. Villiers Bathurſt was judge- 
advocate of the navy, in the reigns of king Charles the Second, 
and king William and queen Mary, and died in the ſame poſt 
in the reign of queen Anne.——Henry was attorney-general of 
Munſter, and recorder of Cork and Kinſale; but he and Moſes 
dying without iſſue, their eſtates deſcended to their younger 
brother, | | 

Sir Benjamin Bathurſt, who, in the reign of king Charles the 
Second, was elected governor of the Royal African Company, 
under his Royal Highneſs James duke of York ; alſo governor of 
the Eaſt India Company, in the years 1688, 1689, He was after- 
wards treaſurer of the houſhold to the princeſs Anne of Denmark, 
on the eſtabliſhment of it, and was appointed cofferer when ſhe 
acceded to the crown. Sir Benjamin died Aug. 27, 1704, and 
was buried at Pauler's Pury in Northamptonſhire, leaving iſſue, 
by Frances his wife, daughter of fir Allen Apſley, of Apſley in 
Suſſex, knight, three ſons, Allen, Peter, and Benjamin; and 
one daughter, Anne, wedded to Henry Pye, of Farringdon in 
Berkſhire, eſq. | . 

Allen, the eldeſt ſon of ſir Benjamin Bathurſt, ſerved in par- 
liament for the borough of Cirenceſter, from the year 1705, till 
queen Anne, in conſideration of his own great merit, and the 
long ſervices of his father, was pleaſed to advance him to the 
dignity of a peer of Great Britain, by letters patent dated 
Dec. 31, 1711. In the year 1742, his lordſhip was ſworn one 


of the privy council, and the ſame day appointed captain of the 
| band 
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purchaſed a large one, adjoining to it, of fir 
Robert Atkyns ; and taking down the old houſe, 
3 | i built 


A * — «at. — r . 


band of gentlemen penſioners, but reſigned his office in 1744. 
In 175% he was conſtituted treaſurer to his preſent majeſty, then 
prince of Wales, at whoſe acceſſion to the throne, he was con- 
tinued in the liſt of privy counſellors, but declined accepting of 
any employment, on account of his great age. His Fordſhip 
married Catherine, daughter and heir of fir Peter Apſley, ſon 
and heir of fir Allen aforementioned, by whom he had iſſue four 
ſons and five daughters. Her ladyſhip died in the year 1768, aged 
79, and was buried in a vault in Cirenceſter church. Benjamin, 
the eldeſt fon, born Aug. 12, 1711, married Elizabeth, ſecond 
daughter to Charles lord Bruce. He was choſen one of the knights 
of the ſhire for the county of Glouceſter, in the 8th parliament 
of Great Britain, and was alſo choſen one of the members for 
the borough of Cirenceſter, in the year 1754. He died without 
iſſue Jan. 23, 1767; and his lady died Nov. 11, 1771, and both 
are buried at Siddington St. Peter. Henry Bathurſt, his 
lordſhip's ſecond ſon, applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, 
ſoon became eminent in his profeſſion, and was ſucceſſively ap- 
pointed ſolicitor- general and attorney-general to Frederick prince 
of Wales. On the 2d of May, 1754, he was made a ſerjeant 
at law, and one of the juſtices of the court of common pleas ; 
*till when, by ſucceſſive re- elections, he had ſat in parliament 
for the borough of Cirenceſter from the year 1735. In 1770, he 
was appointed one of the lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal 
and his majeſty was alſo pleaſed to advance him to the dignity 
of a baron, by the title of baron Apſley on the 22d day of 
January, 1771; having on the 12th day of the ſame month, 
appointed him to the important office of lord high chancellor of 
Great Britain; which office he continues to diſcharge with great 
abilities and honour. His lordihip married Anne, daughter and 
heir of —— James, eſq; who dying without iſſue, he wedded, 
ſecondly, Tryphena, daughter of Thomas Scawen, of Maidwell, 
in Northamptonſhire, by whom he has iſſue two ſons and three 
daughters.—John Bathurſt, third ſon of Allen earl of Bathurſt, re- 
fides at Saperton in this county, and remains unmarried. — Allen, 
the fourth ſon, was fellow of New-college, Oxford, and rector of 
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OF CIRENCESTER. It 


built the preſent manſion upon the ſite of it. 
It has a free-ſtone front next the town, but a 
high wall, lined with ever-greens, prevents the 
view on that fide. 

This ſeat 1s diſtinguiſhed by 1ts extenſive and 
elegant plantations. The park is well ſtock'd 
with deer. The entrance to it is at a lodge on 
the north ſide of the houſe, by a ſpacious gravel- 
walk, lined on each ſide with a row of ſtately elms. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the entrance, to the left, 
is an oblique proſpect of the north-weſt front of 
the houſe, with a fine ſweep of lawn before it, 
and a grove of lofty trees on either ſide. Turning 
to the right, the walk divides ; one branch of it 


Beverſtone and Saperton in this county. He died unmarried, 
in the year 1768. His lordſhip's five daughters were 
I. Frances, married firſt to William Woodhouſe, eſq; who died 
Enight of the ſhire for Norfolk, May 31, 1735 ; ſecondly, to 
James Whitſhed, of Hampton Court in Middleſex, eſq; one of 
the preſent repreſentatives of this borough, 2. Catharine, 
married to Henry-Reginald Courtney, eſq; brother to fir William 
Courtney, bar. afterwards created viſcount Courtney, — 3. Jane, 
married to John Buller, of Morvall, in Cornwall, eſq; and knight 
in parliament for that county. 4. Leonora, married to 
colonel Edward Urmſtone, of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, 
now a major-general. And 5. Anne, married to the reve- 
rend James Benſon, LL. D. the preſent chancellor of the dioceſe 

of Glouceſter. 

In conſideration of his lordſhip's great merits, his majeſty was 
pleaſed to advance him to the dignity of an earl, by the title of 
Earl of Bathurſt, of Bathurſt in Suſſex, by letters patents dated 
Aug. 12, 1772. 

Nis lordſhip's arms are, Sable, two bars er mine, in chief three 
croſſes pattee Or. CREST. On a wreath, a dexter arm in mail 
embowed, holding a club with ſpikes, all proper. SUPPORTERS. 
Two /tags argent, each gorged with a collar gemel ermine. MoTTo0. 
IEN TA F 2 1. 
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leads to the terras, the other runs by the ſide of 
it, in a ſerpentine direction, above a mile in 
length, finely arched and ſhaded by the plantation 


through which it paſſes. At ſuitable diſtances it 


communicates with the terras, where are ſeveral 
buildings and benches for the convenience of 
reſting and proſpe&t. At the end of the ſerpen- 
tine walk is a ſmall building, called Pope's Seat, 


perhaps becauſe that great genius frequently 


retired thither, when he viſited his noble friend 
at Cirenceſter. There is a lawn before it, to the 
centre of which eight viſtas are directed, which 
terminate with the proſpect of neighbouring 
churches, and other agreeable objects. One of 
thoſe objects 1s a fine lofty column in the midſt 
of the deer-park, on which 1s placed the ſtatue of 
queen Anne, larger than life. This pillar is near 
a mile diſtant from the houſe, behind which ſtands 
the beautiful tower of the pariſh church of Ciren- 
ceſter, ſo directly in the centre of it, with their 
fronts parallel to each other, that an obſerver at 


the pillar might be eafily induced to believe the 


tower to be a part of his lordſhip's houſe, were it 
not of a different colour. 

The terras 1s ſheltered on the north-eaſt Gy a 
thick plantation of wood, with a moſt agreeable 
border, or lining, of ſhrubs and evergreens. It 
commands a diſtant proſpect of the north of 
Wiltſhire, and terminates at a handſome octagonal 


building, about a mile from the houſe. In the 
middle 
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middle of the terras is a large pair of gates, for a 
communication between the deer and lodge-parks. 
At theſe gates is ſeen a large lake of water, a little 
to the right of the houſe, which looks like a part 
of a conſiderable river ; but 'tis only a pleafing 
deception, for nature hath dealt her favours to 
this place with ſo ſparing a hand as to that 
element, that there is not perhaps a perennial 
ſpring to be found within it. This agreeable 
effect is produced by planting clumps of trees to 
conceal the extremities of the lake, which is one 
of the numberleſs inſtances of that fine taſte, 
every where to be ſeen in the diſpoſition of this 
place, all laid out and perfected in the manner we 
now ſee it, in the life-time, and by the particular 
directions of the noble proprietor. The eye is 
no where offended with the appearance of bare 
walls, nor can it judge of the extent of the park, 
as the country about it is taken into view, over 
foſſees and concealed boundaries made for that 
purpoſe, where they have the beſt effect. 

Adjoining to the deer- park weſtward, are the 
lodge-park, and Oakley Woods, particularly 
meriting the traveller's attention. Of theſe I have 
attempted a ſhort deſcription under the tithing 
of Oakley. I now return to Cirenceſter. - 


As to the other eſtates in Cirenceſter, mentioned 
in Domeſday-book to be held by lay-men, it 1s im- 
poſſible for me to give a diſtinct account of the 
deſcent of them; but I apprehend a part was 
H 2 granted 
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granted to the abbey-church, of which hereafter, 
and a part paſſed in the following manner. 
Ralph Cuſron was ſeized of twenty acres in 
| Cirenceſter 3 H. 3. and Jeffry de Erchebald, whom 
I take to be a deſcendant of the free man mention- 
ed in Domeſday-book, held an eſtate in Cirenceſter 
36 H. 3. William Erchbald, a deſcendant of the 
ſaid Jeffry, was found to be a free tenant here, by 
the eſcheator's inquiſition, 4 H. 4. Philip Smith 
and Agnes his wife levied a fine of lands in Ciren- 
ceſter and Cheſterton, to the uſe of fir Giles 
Bruges, 17 H. 7. and fir Edward Seymour, ſon of 
Edward duke of Somerſet and the lady Catharine 
his wife, levied a fine of lands in Cirenceſter, to 
the uſe of the king, 7 E. 6. They are now divided 
between a great number of proprietors. 


TITHINGS and HAMLETS. 


There are five tithings, or hamlets, in this 
pariſh, all in the hundred of the Out-Torn, or 
Crowthorne and Minety, of the following names, 
vg. 1, Spital-gate, now vulgarly and corruptly 
called Sp:ringate-tithing. 2. Wiggold. 3. Chefter- 
fon. 4. Barton. 5. Oakley. 

1. Spital- gate tithing lies on the north and eaſt 
ſides of the town. The abbey of Cirenceſter had 
its boſpitium, for the entertainment of ſtrangers; 
and the entrance to that part of the abbey was 
called the Spitalgate. This gate gave denomi- 


nation to the tithing in which! it ſtands, and to an 
| | adjoining 
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adjoining farm. There are other lands in this 
tithing, - called the Almery-farm, from the almery 
of the abbey, to which it belonged. The Almery- 
gate 18 alſo ſtanding. Both theſe farms were 
granted to Richard Maſter 6 Eliz. and are now 
the property of Thomas Maſter, eſq; who has a 
fine ſeat, with handſome gardens in this tithing, 
built on, or near, the ſite of the antient abbey, and 
therefore called the Abbey-Houſe, of which more 
may be ſeen in the account of the abbey. 


2. Wiggold hes on the north-eaſt of the town, 
beyond the forementioned tithing. John Biſſet, 
chief foreſter of England, died ſeized of Wiggold 
25 H. 3. His wife Alice ſurvived him, and held 
Wiggold in dower. After her death, the manor 
deſcended to his four daughters ; Margaret, mar- 
ried to Richard de Rivers; Ela, Iſabel, and Edith; 
which laſt was called Edith lady of Wiggold. 
Roger Normand purchaſed a charter of free-war- 
ren in this manor 9 E. 3. which was confirmed 
15 R. 2. William Boys and others held lands in 
Wiggold and Cirenceſter 32 E. 3. Sir William 
Nottingham was ſeized of this manor 1 R. 3. and 
William Pole and Anne his wife levied a fine of 
it to George Prater 3 E. 6. Mr. Talbot and Mr. 
Grey were proprietors of it in the year 1711, but 
Mr. Talbot and Mr. Townſend are the preſent 
lords of this manor. The tithes of Wiggold, be- 
longing formerly to the abbey of Cirenceſter, were 
granted to Thomas Erſkyn, viſcount Fenton, 5 Jac. 
but 


* 
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but Thomas Maſter, eſq; is the preſent i impropri- 
ator. The tithe of hay, and all privy tithes, be- 
long to the miniſter of the pariſh. 


3. Cheſterton, ſituate on the ſouth and ſouth- | 
eaſt ſides of the borough, the name of which has 
in it a kind of evidence of its antiquity ; for the 
Saxon Learche, (and ſo our Cheſter,) comes plainly 
from the Roman Caſtrum ; and Mr. Burton has 
obſerved, that the name is given to ſuch places 
only where the Romans built their Ca/tra. But 
the antiquities found in this tithing have already 
been largely ſpoken of in the former part of this 
account, under the name of the Leauſes, which he 
within it; to which the reader is referred. 

Jeffry Langley was ſeized of Cheſterton 2 E. 1. 
Edmond Langley held this manor of Henry earl of 
Lancaſter, by the third part of a knight's fee, 2 E. 3. 
John Langley was ſeized of it 38 & 39 H. 6. 
Iſabel, the widow of Walter Langley, held this 
manor 14 E. 4. It afterwards deſcended to Wil- 
ham Arundel, as heir to his father, 20 Eliz. and 
he had livery granted to him the ſame year. 

Robert D'Olley, ſon of Nigel, gave the tithes of 
Cheſterton to the monks of St. Peter of Glouceſter, 
when Serlo was abbat. Sir John Nelthorp is the 
preſent impropriator. The tithe of hay and privy 
tithes belong to the miniſter, as in Wiggold. 

The earl of Bathurſt, Thomas Maſter, eſq; and 
the reverend Mr. Thomas Coxe, have very con- 
ſiderable eſtates in this tithing. 

_ Bar ton- 
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4. Barton-tithing includes a conſiderable tract 
of land on the weſt ſide of the town, beſides the 
Barton-farm ; which great farm belonged to the 
abbey of Cirenceſter, and was granted to Richard 
Berners 36 H. 8. and livery of it was granted to 
Gerard Croker 15 Eliz. It was veſted in ſir 
Richard Onſlow, ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, during part of queen Anne's reign, who 
ſold it to Allen Bathurſt, eſq; now earl of Bathurſt, 
the preſent poſſeſſor, whoſe deer park lies in this 
tithing. 

5. Oakley-tithing lies further weſtward of the 
town. Of this place Domeſday-book gives the 
following account : 

Roger de Laci holds Achehe. There is one 
© hide and a half. Leuuinus held it, now Girard 
holds it of Roger. There are two plow-tillages 
in demean, and two villeins, with a prieſt, having 
* two plow-tillages and a half. There are nine 
* ſervi. It was worth 4/. now 31. D. B. p. 75. 

* Giflebert the ſon of Turold holds one hide in 
Achelie of the king, and Oſulf holds it of him. 
* Keneuuard held it in the time of king Edward. 
There are two plow-tillages in demean, and three 
* bordars, and fix ſervi. It was worth 40s. now 
[only] 30s.” Domeſday-book, p. 76. 

* Turſtin the fon of Rolf holds one hide in 
* Achelie. Brictric held it for a manor of king 
* Edward. There 1s one plow-tillage in demean, 
© and three villeins with three plow-tillages. There 
* are 
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are fix ſerv, and four acres of meadow. It was 
worth and is now worth 506. Girvius holds it 
* of Turſtin. p. 78. Thus far Domeſday-book. 

In the exemplification of the charter of king 
Henry the Firſt to the church of Cirenceſter, it is 
thus expreſſed: I have alſo granted a water- 
* courſe, and the wood called Acley, with the 
© foreſt, and all its lands, and I retain to myſelf 
* nothing out of the wood beſides my hunting ; 
and the abbat may not plow up [or aſſart] any 
© part of it. 

This eſtate was part of the poſſeſſions of the 
abbey till its diſſolution. Sir Thomas Seymour, 
uncle to king Edward the Sixth, obtained a grant 
of Oakley woods, in the firſt year of that king's 
reign ; but he being attainted, they were granted 
to John duke of Northumberland 6 E. 6. after 
whoſe attainder, they reverted to the crown, and 
were again granted, 2 Eliz. to fir Thomas Parry, 
who died ſeized thereof 6 Eliz. and his ſon had 
livery granted him the ſame year. The laſt 
mentioned family fold them to fir John Danvers, 


who was poſſeſſed of them 37 Eliz. at the time of 


his death. They were afterwards purchaſed by fir 
Henry Pool, whoſe fon, fir William Pool, ſold 
them to ſir Robert Atkyns of Saperton, of whom 
they were bought by the earl of Bathurſt, the 
preſent proprietor of them, and of the whole of 
this extenſive tithing. 


The 
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The truffle is a vegetable production found in 
ſufficient abundance in Oakley woods. 

Theſe woods deſerve our particular notice. 
Near-the middle of them, on a riſing ground, 
is the point from which, like ſo many rad, ten 
cuts or ridings iſſue. The largeſt, about fifty 
yards wide, has the lofty tower of Cirenceſter to 
terminate the view; others, directed to neigh- 
bouring country churches, clumps of trees, and 
various diſtant objects, produce an admirable 
effect. Concealed as it were in the wood, ſtands 
Alfred's-hall, a building that has the ſemblance of 


great antiquity, with a bowling- green, and many 


beautiful lawns and agreeable walks about it. 
Over the door oppoſite to the ſouth entrance, on 
the inſide, is the following inſcription, in the 
Saxon character and language: 


Dy r Þ pnybe 5 Ælpned cynning 5 en 
cynning 3 ealler angeleynner piran. J ealyeo 


deod be on earcenglum be oh ealle zecpben 
habbaþ 9 mid abum zepæperrnod pop hi felpe 
7] pon heona zm nan. ze pop xebonene e pop 
',, Unzebonene Se zodep miltcye necce oþþe une; 

OE ymb une landzemena up on cemere 
J Sonne up on ligan J andlang lzan ob hine 
æpylm Sonne on zenihte co bedanponda Bon up 
on uran ob pechngarcper ; 


Over the ſouth door is the following Latin 
tranſlation: 


1 FOEDUS 
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FOEDUS quod Alfredus & Gythrunus reges, 
omnes Angli ſapientes, & quicunq; Angliam incolebant 
orientalem, ferierunt; & non ſolum de ſei pſis, verum 
etiam de natis ſuis, ac nondum in lucem editts, quotquat 


1 divine aut regiæ velint eſſe participes 
jure urando ſanxerunt. 


Primd ditionis noſtrææ fines ad J. bameſin evebuntur, 
inde ad Leam uſq; ad fontem ejus; tum rea 
ad Bedfordiam, ac denig; per Uſam ad wiam 


Vetelingianam. 


Behind this building is a ruin, with a ſtone over 
the chimney-piece, on which, in antient cha- 
racters relieved on the ſtone, is this inſcription: 


IN. MEM. ALF Rep 
Re Re ST AVR. 
ANO DO 1085. 


It would have been inexcuſable in the topo- 
grapher to have paſſed by ſo curious a place 
without notice; but the hiſtorian would have been 
equally culpable, who ſhould not have informed 
the reader, that this building is an excellent imi- 
tation of antiquity. The name, the inſcription, 
and the writing over the doors, of the convention 
between the good king and his pagan enemies, 
were 3 all ſuggeſted by the ſimilarity of 

Alchelie, 
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Acbelie, the antient name of this place, to Acglea', 
where king Alfred reſted with his army, the night 
before he attacked the Daniſh camp at Ethandun, 
and at length forced their leader Godrum, or 
Guthrum, or Gormund, to make ſuch convention. 

Windſor, Richmond, and Stow have been ſung 
by their reſpective bards; ſo the park and woods 
of this place are the ſubject of a ſhort deſcriptive 
poem, by Mr. Edward Stephens, not wholly 
deſtitute of ſentiment. 


Of the Abbey. 


King Henry the Firſt built the abbey church, 
which he began in the year 1117, and compleatly 
finiſhed it in fourteen years. This church was 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. James. But before 
the conqueſt, here was a rich college of preben- 
daries, ſays Leland, but of what Saxon's foundation 
no man can tell, It was antiently endowed with 
lands and poſſeſſions, of which Domeſday-book 
gives the following account: 

The church of Cireceſtre holds of the king 
two hides in Cireceſtre hundred in elemoſinage, 
* and held them of king Edward quit from all 


2 


* Diluculo ſequenti illuceſcente, rex inde caſtra commovens, 
venit ad locum qui dicitur Æcglea, et ibi una note caſtrametatus 
eſt. Inde, ſequenti mane illuceſcente, vexilla commovens, ad 
locum qui dicitur Ethandun venit; et conta univerſum paganorum 
exercitum, cum denſa teſtudine, atrociter belligerans, animoſeque 
diu perſiſtens, divino nutu tandem victoria potitus, &c. Aﬀerius 
de Rebus Geſtis Ælfredi. Editio T. Wile, p. 34. 


R$ © cuſtom. 
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* cuſtom. There are fix acres of meadow. This 
is now, and was then worth 40s." D. B. p. 73. 

And further in the ſame book, in the regiſter 
of lands belonging to Roger de Laci, at Wiche, 
now Painſwick, in Biſley hundred, it is alſo re- 
corded, that Saint Mary of Cireceſtre holds one 
vill (as I read it) and part of a wood in this 
© eſtate. King William ad it to her. It is 
© worth 10s. p. 75. 

Rumbaldus, a prieſt, al a very eminent perſon 
of his time, was dean of this collegiate church. 
He was alſo chancellor to king Edward the con- 
feſſor, and, as ſuch, ſet his hand to witneſs the 
charter of privileges granted by that king to the 
abbey of Weſtminſter . Beſide his eccleſiaſtical 
and other preferments, he held in this county four 
hides in Amney, ſeven in Driffield, one in North- 
cote, and eight in Preſton, and in other counties 
very conſiderable eſtates, which, at his death, 
devolved to the crown. 

King Henry having placed regular canons in 
the abbey church, and obtained pope Innocent's 
licence, and the conſent and approbation of the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, princes, and barons of the 
kingdom, as I find it expreſſed in the exemplifi- 
cation of his charter, (Appendix, N'. 3.) endowed 
it, among other things, with all Rumbald's eſtates. 
And king Richard the Firſt further increaſed its 


= For many of theſe particular ee Lands Ji v. 2, p. 22. 
and v. 5, p. 62. 
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revenues, in the gth year of his reign, by annexing 
to it the juriſdiction of the ſeven hundreds, as will 
appear. by the exemplification of that king's char- 
ter, 4 H. 4. an abſtract of which is given in the 
account of the manor and hundreds, to which the 
reader is referred. And king John, in the firſt 
year of his reign, confirmed all theſe grants to the 
abbey by his charter, which ſee alſo in the * 
pendix, Ne. 4. 

There was a rent of 30 l. a year reſerved out of 
the manor of Cirenceſter, and the ſeven hundreds, 
to be paid into the exchequer at Michaelmas, 
which was ſettled, by king Edward the Furſt, on 
queen Margaret, as part of her dower. This rent 
was afterwards granted to Edmond de Woodſtock, 
the king's brother, 13 E. 2. and again, 1 E. 3. to 
Edmond earl of Kent, who was beheaded at Win- 
. Cheſter. And John earl of Kent was ſeized of 

the ſame rent 26 E. z. 

The lands of William of Cirenceſter, in Minety, 
were granted to this monaſtery 5 Joh. and a new 
farm was granted to it in the 17th year of the 
ſame reign. 

The abbat of Cirenceſter held Crinclewood, con- 
taining thirty acres, 9 E. 2. And Walter Wrilock 
and others granted two meſſuages, one toft, 
twenty-ſix acres, ayard-land, four acres of meadow, 
with other particulars, to the abbey 13 E. 2. 
William Erchebald and others, for the church of 
Cirenceſter, were ſeized of ſeventeen meſſuages and. 
twenty acres in Cirenceſter, 16 R. 2. This 
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This monaſtery obtained a grant of a fair 
17 Joh. and it had another grant of fairs in the 

5 of Cirenceſter 37 H. 3. and of markets there, 
and in the ſeven hundreds, 42 H. 3. 
I have already obſerved, 'in the account of the 
manor, &c. that a writ of Qu warranto was 
brought againſt the abbat, for the hundreds, 
15 E. 1. So there was another large and ſtrict 
inquiſition iſſued againſt him 1 H. 4. for uſurping 
divers privileges 1 in the towns of Cirenceſter and 
Minety, and in the ſeven hundreds. But I appre- 
hend theſe were moſtly vexatious proceedings, to 
extort money from the ſubject for new grants ; 
which were thought neceſſary in thoſe times, when 
by caſualties in the civil wars, or otherwiſe, any 
of the poſſeſſor's deeds and evidences happened to 
be loſt or deſtroyed. . 

The extent of the abbat's juriſdiction in the 
manor court of Hatherop, was particularly ſpeci- 
fied, and mutually ſettled and agreed, by a com- 
poſition between Hugh the abbat, and convent of 
Cirenceſter, and Wymark the prioreſs and the con- 
vent of Laycock, to whom that manor belonged; 
which compoſition is preſerved in the Appendix to 
Stevens's Supplement to the Monaſticon, N. 445. 

There was a deed made in the —_ OF, be- 
_ tween the abbat of Cirenceſter and John de Latton, 

an anceſtor 255 family of that name at Kingſton 


Bagpaze, in/Berkſhire. This deed is taken notice 


of yy ſir Robert Atkyns, as remarkable for the 
abbat's 


: 
4 r 8 
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abbat's conceſſions to the other party; and as 
there is a tranſlation of it in fir Robert's book, I 
have alſo inſerted a copy of that tranſlation in the 
Appendix, N. 2. 


The following is a Liſt of the Abbats, from Mr. 
Willis's Hiftory of the Mitred Parliamentary 
Abbies. 


1. Serlo, the fourth dean of Saliſbury, was made the firſt abbat 
after the foundation, anno 1117, He died anno 1147, and was 
ſucceeded dy | 

2. Andrew, who died anno 1176, and had for his ſucceſſor, 

3. Adam, prior of Bardney. He died anno 1183, and 

4. Robert, canon of Cirenceſter, ſucceeded ; who dying the 
ſame year, the convent elected another | 

5. Robert for their abbat; upon whoſe death, which happened 
auno 1187, 
6. Richard, prior of St. Gregory's, Canterbury, ſucceeded. 
He died anno 1213; in which year, | 

7. Alexander Nequam, alias Neccham, was made abbat. He 
was a very learned man, and greatly renowned for his ſkill in 
oetry, and all forts of literature. See an account of him in 
Fa and Bale de Scriptoribus, Weever ſays he was buried in 
St. Alban's abbey, tho', with better authority, other hiſtorians 
mention his interment in the cloyſters of the cathedral church 
at Worceſter, with this epitaph : 
Ecclypſim patitur ſapientia, ſol ſepelitur, 
Qui dum vivebat ſtudii genus omne vigebat. 
Solvitur in cineres Neccham. Cut ſi foret heres 
In terris unus, minus eſſet flebile funus. 


The year after his death, which happened anno 1227, or, as 
in Willis, 1217, 

8. Walter, or, as ſome records have it, Richard, was elected 
abbat. He died 1230, whereupon | 

9. Hugh de Bampton, alias Bathon, who is elſewhere called 
Henry, ſucceeded, He died anno 1238, and was ſucceeded by 

10. Roger de Rodmarton. He died anna 1266, and was 
lucceeded by | 

11, Henry 
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11. Henry de Munden, to whoſe election the king confented 
OR. 10, 1266. I don't find when he died, but anne 1281, 
x2. Henry de Hamptonel was made abbat. He died Nov. 2, 


1307, eleven days after which, 

13. Adam Brokenbury was elected abbat; but his election 
was vacated till the 3d of December, at which time he obtained 
a confirmation of it. He died anno 1319, and was ſucceeded by 

14. Richard de Charleton, on whole reſignation, anno 1334, 
15. William Hereward was admitted abbat. He died Apr. 25, 
1352, and was ſucceeded by | | 

16. Ralph de Eſtcote, who dying anno 1357, was ſucceeded by 

17. William de Marteley, or Martelege. He died anne 1361, 
and was ſucceeded by 8 

18. William de Dinton, who dying anno 1363, was ſucceeded by 

19. Nicholas de Ameney, who dying anno 1394, was ſuc- 


ceeded by 


20. John Lekhampton. His ſucceffor was 
21. William Beſt, anne 1416. He procured to himſelf and 


' fucceffors, the uſe of the mitre and pontificals, and ing 1429, 


22. William Wotton obtained the benediction, Mar. 5, 1429. 


23. John Taunton was conſecrated abbat the ſame year, and 


On his death, 1440, 
dying anno 1445, had for his ſucceſſor, 


24. William George, who received the benediction April 10, 
1445, at Perſhore. He died anne 1461, whereupon 
25. John Solbury, or Sadbury, received the benediction at 


Alnchurch, Oct. 13, 1461. I find not when he died, but anne 


1478, | 8 
26. Thomas Compton occurs abbat. He died Oct. 11, 1481, 
and was ſucceeded by | \ 


27. Richard Clyve, elected Oct. 25, and confirmed Nov. 5, 
1481. He was ſucceeded 1488, by 3 

28. Thomas Aſton, confirmed abbat, in the biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter's chapel in the Strand, London, October 22, 1488. He 
reſigned anno 1504, and was ſucceeded by | 

29. John Hakeborne, or Haukebourne, who was confirmed 
abbat December 7, 1504; of whom Anthony a Wood tells us, 
that in the year 1500, being then prior of St. Mary's college in 
Oxford, . he commenced Batchelor of Divinity, and afterwards 
Doctor, and dying about the year 1522, was ſucceeded by 

30. John Blake, the laſt abbat. In the year 1534, he ſub- 
ſcribed to the king's ſupremacy, with Richard Ciceter, prior, 
Will. Cerney, and other monks of his houſe, in number ſixteen. 
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gers on the 2gth of December, 1539, 31 H. 8. 
according to Mr. Willis's emendations, inſerted 


after the index, in his Hiſtory of Parliamentary 


Mitred Abbies; where I find the following account 
of the penſions aſſigned to the abbat and the 
religious of this monaſtery. * John Blake, late 
;&abbat,. 250. Richard Woodwall, late prior, 
* 131. 65. 8d, William Warbot, late cellerer, 80. 
„William Philips, vicar of the pariſh church of 


Circeſter, nibil; declaratur in pede. : Thomas 


| * Fiſher, Thomas Hedde, John Ruſſel, John 
8 „Walle, William More, Richard Bolle, John 
Straunge, Thomas Logger, Anthony Chilcoke, 


Henry Hawks, James Plebeien, William Smyth, | 


5 04, 135. 44. each. Richard Lane, 5. 65. 6d. 


Ly WOE Memorandum, That William Philippes 


* abovenamed, 1s aſſigned to the Vicarage & Cure 
of the Pariſh of Circeſter, with the hole Tithes 
of Woolle, Lambe, Hey, Oblations, Alterages 
and all other Profitts bilonging to the ſame 
„ a Churche: The Tithes of the Domayne-Lands, 


latelie being in Occupation of the late Abbot and 
Convent there, only excepted. Yeldinge, ther- 


© fore-unto the King's Majeſtie, in Conſideration, 
; the ſame Vicar ſhall be charged with the finding 


# Halſo ſhall finde Wyne and Wax at his propre 
Coſts and Charges Yerely, 53s. 4d. And ſo the 


K , < convenyant 
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This abbey was ſurrendered to Br commiſſion- 


of three Preiſts beſydes ymſelf to myniſter there, 


Bid Vigar ſhall have a reaſonable Living and a ; 
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-* eonvenyant Portion of the Profitts '6f the "ſaid 
* Churthe, the Quantitle of the Cure there * 


| | {+ conſidered. 


AL - Robert Southwell. Join Ebndst 
REC 5. Edward Carne. Rychard Poulet. 
Ric. Gwent. [Will. Berners. 


8 This was a mitred abbey. The abbat was ſum- 
0 moned to parliament 43 H. 3. but had not à ſtated 
: ſcat there till William Beſt obtained the mitre, 
And à ſeat among the barons, for himſelf ard ſuc- 
2 cellors, in che year 1416. The abbey was valued, 
nagt the time of its diſſolution; at 10 $11. 75. 1 d. ob. 
ag I find it in Stevens 5 Supplement to the Mo- 
"AAicoh..” 

T he -abbat had the privilege of coinage. I have 
diver a braſs piece, ſomething fmaller than a copper 
"Halfpenny, which was fouftd ! in the year 1772, in 

Mr. Maſter's garden. On one fide was a coronet, 
charged with bree rams heads, (part of the arms 
Ache abbey) and round it this inſcription, AVE 


J *MOXARIX® GRACIA - PLEN © On "the teverſe, 


4 croſf flory between four fletrs de lis; and round 
the quarters the letters · G ·· R. · G·· X. for George, 

Abbac. From which it appears, that it was coined 

between the years 1445 and 1461, during whic 

time William George was abbat. 

© *Leland,. who had ſeen the abbey church, ſays, 
e Eft part of the Chirch ſpewith to be of a very ol 
Hallig, The We eft part, from the Tranfeptum, the 
— 1228 croſs aile] is hut new Work to ſpelt of. The 


"= WE” as | whole 
( 
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whole fabric Was probably demoli ſhed ſoon aſter 


moved; that the preciſe plate. i it ſtood. was, 
ſeon forgotten; but there are two gates, the Spital 
gare and the Almery:gate; belonging to the abbey, 
buildings, and the abbey barn, ſtill; remaining. 
Mr. Willis conjectures that the abbey ſtood on the; 
north fide of the pariſh church, which was, no 
doubt, ſays. he, ſet within part of the abbey, 
cemitery. He has given the following dimenſions 
of the abbey church, from William of Wor- 
ceſter's MS. in Bennet- college, Cambridge, vis. 
The length of the great church contains 140 
ſteppys, the breadth of the nave of the church 41 
ſteppys, with two ailes; or 24 yards. The chapel 
of the bleſſed Mary on the ſouth part of the church 
contains 41 yards, with an aile adjoining. The 
breadth of the ſaid antient chapel contains 21 
graſſus, with the antient aile. The length of the 
cloiſter 52 graſſus. The length of the chapter- 
houſe 14 yards and 10 yards in breadth.—.— The. 
graſſus, or ſtep, 1 is about two feet. . 


In the Body of the [abbey] Chirch, ſays Leland; 
in a Sepulchre Croſſe of white Marble is this Iin- 
, ſcription, ] Hic jacet Rembaldus Preſbyter 
aujus Ecclefie Decanus [& Tempore Edwardi Regis 
Angli * Cancellari 1 J 7 ber = 2 Neblemen 4 —_ 
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Amandes buried withyn the Preſbyterie of Cirenceſtre' 
\ Abbay Church. And there is buried the Hart of. 
Sentia, Wife to Richard King of [the] Romains, and 
Erle of Cornwalle. Sir Robert Atkyns was greatly 
miſtaken in repreſenting theſe particulars as be- 
longing to the preſent pariſh church, inſtead of 
the abbey. 3234 
The arms of the abbey were, Gules, on a chevr 
argent three rams heads caboſhed ſable, attired Or. 
The ſite of the abbey was granted, Aug. 19, 
1 E. 6. to Thomas lord Seymour, with lands in 
fifteen ſhires, to be held in capite by the ſervice of 
one knight's-fee, paying 1/7. 15. 8d. But on his 
attainder it reverted to the crown, and was after- 
wards granted to Richard Maſter, 6 Eliz. and is 
now the property of Thomas Maſter, eſq; who 
"has an elegant houſe and gardens on the ſite of 
the abbey, and a large eſtate adjoining. 
= One 


1 Stevens's Supplement to the Monaſticon, from Fuller's 
Hiftory of Abbies, p. 364. | | 
= Richard Maſter of Cirenceſter, anceſtor to the preſent 
poſſeſſor, was deſcended from the family of Maſter in Kent. 
He was phyſician to queen Elizabeth, and married Elizabeth 
* of — Tunnely of Lincolnſhire. _ | 
eorge Maſter, eſq; ſon of Richard, married Bridget, daughter 
and heireſs of John Cornwall, of Marlborough in Wiltſhire. 
Sir William Maſter, ſon of George, married Alice daughter 
of Edward Eftcourt, of Saliſbury, eſq. He was high ſheriff of 
Glouceſterſhire 3 Car. 1, 1627, and was a perſon of great worth 
and loyalty. He ſerved in parliament for the borough of Ciren- 
ceſter, and lies buried in the church of that place. | 
Thomas Maſter, eſq; ſon of fir William, married Elizabeth 
ſiſter of fir Thomas Dyke, of Suſſex, He died 1680, 1 my 
| | 4 prie: 


* 


One hundred fifty two meſſuages lying in the 
town of Cirenceſter, and which formerly belonged 
to the abbey, were granted to John Polland and 
William Birt 36 H. 8. 


Moſier 10 Eliz. 


Thus far of the 79wn and abbey. The regiſter": 
and other books belonging to the abbey, which. -- 
might have given further light into the antient 


affairs of this place, are ſuppoſed to be loſt. Doc- 


tor Tanner had not ſeen them, and the editor. of 


this account, after diligent inquiry, has not been 
able to get the leaſt information concerning them. 


EE. ed 


buried near his father in Cirenceſter church. He alſo ſerved in 
parliament for that borough. 


Thomas Maſter, fon of Thomas, married Elizabeth, daughter 


and heireſs of John Driver, of Aſton, and has likewiſe ſerved in 


parliament for the ſaid borough. : 
Thomas Maſter, ſon of the laſt Thomas, married Joan, 


daughter and heireſs of Jaſper Chapman, of Stratton, eq; who 


before his death gave this eſtate to his ſon, 


Thomas Maſter, eſq; who married Elizabeth, daughter and 


heireſs of fir Thomas Cann, bar*. and dying the latter end of 

May, 174, left iſſue by the ſaid Elizabeth, two ſons, Thomas 

and- Richard, and one daughter Elizabeth, "BY 
Thomas Maſter, ſon of the laſt Thomas and Elizabeth, the 


preſent proprietor of the abbey eſtate, married Elizabeth daughter 
of R Dutton, of Sherbourn in this county, eſq. His 
arms axe, Gules, a lion rampant gardent, his tail double Or, holding 


e 


in his paws, a roſe Argent, 
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| St. Mary's-Mill (at the 
firſt bridge, now taken down) and Barton-Mill, 
formerly belonging to the abbey, were granted to 
James Woodford and Thomas Woodford 2 Eliz. + 
Bridgbury-farm in Cirenceſter, alſo belonging to 
the abbey, was granted to Percival Bowes and John 
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>. x f 0 f the Church, Ge. 


£ The Auch is in the deanery of C Cirenceſter. 
The biſhop of the dioceſe is patron of the curacy, 
which, with various augmentations and per- 
quiſites, is now of conſiderable value. The par- 
ticulars of the ſeveral do! nations to it ſtand under 
the bead Benefactions. | 
The rettory of Cirenceſter, and the Abe 
of the vicarage, were granted to fir Thomas Tre- 
ſham and George Treſham 5 E. 6. But William 
Bourchier, of Barnſley, eſq; died ſeized of the 
rectory in the beginning of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and livery thereof was granted to his 
ſon Thomas Bourchier the ſame year. The im- 
propriations of Cheſterton and Wiggold are 

| already taken notice of under thoſe tithings. 
A portion of tithes called Archebalds, formerly 
belonging to the abbey of Cirenceſter, were granted 

to Francis Philips and Richard Moor 6 Jac. 
There have been three pariſh churches in this 
town, one dedicated to St. Cecilia, which Was 
intirely down in Leland's time; the church of St. 
Lawrence: is ſtill ſtanding, but now converted 
into tenements. The third is the preſent 
pariſh church, dedicated to St. John the evangeliſt. 
I is à large and beautiful building, conſiſting of 
the nave, two large ailes, and five chapels. The 
roof is ſupported by two rows of ſtone. pillars, 
* e, fluted. * are five 18 | 
an 
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and two pillaſters in each row. The length of 
the nave 18 77 feet, and the breadth of the church, 
including the two ailes, 74 feet. Over the pillars 
are the buſts of. ſeveral benefactors to the church, 
with proper ſcutcheons, arms, and devices. The 
firſt two (one in each row) next the chancel, are 
for Thomas Ruthal, biſnop of Durham, with 
the arms of his ſee impaling his own paternal 
coat. He was a native of Cirenceſter, and was 
conſecrated biſhop of Durham 1 H. 8.— The 
next figure in each row, repreſents: John Hake- 
bouene, twenty-ninth abbat of Cirenceſter ; one 
ſcuteheon bears the arms of his abbey ; on the 
other is' a'mitre pierced with a crofier, to ſhew: that 
his abbey was a mitred one; and upon both are 
bog the initial letters of his name. The arms 

the third pillar, in one row, Quarteriy iſt. 
and 4th. #299 Honcels paſſant ; 2d. and zd. a chevron. 
On the other, a wyvern in combat with: a lion, a 
creſcent for diſtinction. Over the fourth pil- 
lar on one ſide RR; on the other row, 4. c 
moline between the letters I. P. Over a fifth 
pillar are the letters H. G. and the ſcutcheon 
oppoſite to it has three greyhounds palew:ſe courant. 
he arms of the town ſtand near the top 
of the fourth pillar; and other devices, among 
which are the crown of thorns and inſtruments 
of THE der are arranged over the arches. 


Theſe circumſtances ſhew that the nave of the 


church, and 0 all weſtward, including the 
| tower, 
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tower, was rebuilt when John Hakebourne was 
abbat, viz. between the years 1 504 and 1522. 
But the original church was built long before, for 
there are monumental inſcriptions ſtill remaining, 
of dates almoſt a hundred years prior to abbat 
Hakebourne's government. The arms of biſhop 
Ruthal, placed among thoſe of the benefactors 
to this church, is ſo ſtrong a circumſtance of his 
having contributed to the rebuilding of it, that 1 
cannot aſſent to Leland, who ſays, he prom! ifid 
much, but preventid with Deth gave nothing. 

The windows were very curiouſly painted, but 
they have ſuffered from bigots and bungling work- 
men. Thoſe on the ſouth fide are beſt preſerved, 
and of thoſe the great one on the right of the 
entrance is moſt intire. This conſiſts of three 
ranges of figures, of four compartments each. 
The principal figures in the uppermoſt, are- three 
of the antient fathers of the church, and the Pope. 
They ſtand in the following order, 1ſt. S. 
Auguſtine, zd. St. Ferom, zd. the Pope, 4th. S. 
Ambroſe. The names of the fathers are written 
beneath; but the Pope is diſtinguiſhed only by 
his riara, or tripple crown. Under St. Auguſtine, 
in the ſame compartment, is a figure kneeling, 
with a ſcroll round his head, whereon 1s written 
Ses Auguſtinus ora pro nobis. His name, Willm 

eee ſtands at foot, to ſhew that he was the 


1 Not Sce Auguſtine, which I ve. leſt the reve ſhould 
| think the above an error of the preſs, 


donor 
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donor of this light, or compartment of the window. 
There are alſo figures at the feet of the other 
fathers, with their names thus written, Johes 
Hampton & ux ei; Willm' Okyn & Tohana ux. eiuſd; 
Will. Colſburn Bower & Alicia Tohana. Theſe gave 
the reſpective compartments in which they are 
placed. The principal figures in the ſecond 
range are, 1ſt. Sr. Catherine, ad. St. Margaret, 
3d. St. Dorothy, 4th. defaced. They have all 
ſcrolls round them, upon which portions of 
ſcripture, in Latin, are written in old character; 
and the donor of each compartment is placed, 
with his name, under the principal figure. 
The figures 1n the four lights of the lower range 
are, SC's ...... de Beu laco; Fohes de Bev'laco; Will 
Eberaco, ....sOſmund de Sarr. with ſcrolls and paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture round them. In the ſmall lights, 
at the top of the window, are various figures and 
repreſentations, as of the trinity in a triangular 
form, as commonly expreſs'd; of the virgin 
mother, &c. &c. 

In the window on the other fide of the ſouth 
door, are written on the glaſs the names of the 
benefactors to the lights wherein they ſtand, 
viz. Job es Rowthale M'garet & Alic ux. in one 
compartment, Iobanes Langele in another, and 
Iobana Whyt in a third; and round the head of 
the latter, in a roll. Sc'a Batildis ora pro nobis; 


1 He was lord of the manor of Siddington Peter, of which 
he died ſeized 39 H, 6, | 
L which 


„ eee 
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which ſaint is the principal figure above in 
this compartment. There is a large figure in 
each of the other lights, over the perſons above- 
mentioned, but their names do not appear. In 
the other windows, on the ſame ſide of the church, 
are figures of canonized ſaints, with portions of 
ſeripture, in Latin, upon ſcrolls round them; but 
a deſcription of every particular would be too 
minute and tedious. 


Between the choir and the body of the church 
is a gallery or ſcreen-work, upon which a hand- 
ſome organ was erected in the year 1683, and 
ſeveral times ſince repaired and enlarged at a great 
expence. 


The chapels were built at different times, and 
are the following : 


I. Feſus-chapel, built of Iriſh oak, at the eaſt 
end of the ſouth aile. It is 12 feet long, and 9 
broad. Round the top of it are ſeveral coats of 
arms belonging to the families of benefactors to 
the church and poor; as, 1. Bathurſt, 2. Maſter, 
3. Monox, 4. Atkyns, 5. Cox, 6. Coxwell, 7. 
Smyth 1mpaling Maſter, 8. Or, a feſs between three 
wolves heads eraſed ſable, for How of Guiting. 


2. St. John's, on the fouth fide of the (choir, 
is 34 feet long, and 24 broad. 


3: St. Catherine's, on the north fide of the 
choir, is 34 feet long, and 13 broad. The roof is 
curiouſly arched with ſtone, - and ornamented 

with 
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with arms, knots, and devices; among others, 
1. Quarterly, France and England. 2. Three oftrich's 
feathers iſſuing out of a ducal coronet. 3. A roſe 
enſigned with a coronet. 4. The letters I. H. ſeveral 
times repeated, for John Hakebourne, as already 
mentioned. This chapel was roofed in abbat 
Hakebourne's time, principally at the expence of 
| himſelf and biſhop Ruthall. The effigy in ſtone . 
of Richard Oſmund, with a purſe at his girdle, 
lay under an arch in the wall of this chapel, with 
his head upon a pillow, but now is injudiciouſly 
placed upright againſt the wall. He 1s ſuppoſed 
to have been the founder of it. The figure of 
St. Catherine, as large as life, with her wheel and 
ſeveral votaries at her feet, is rudely painted on 
the ſouth wall, and till lately has been covered 
with white waſh. 


4. St. Mary's, formerly endowed with great 
revenues. It ſtands on the north fide of St. 
Catherine's, and is 74 feet long, and 21 broad. 


5. Trinity-chapel, on the north fide of the north 
ale, The glaſs windows of this chapel were very 
beautiful. In the eaſt window were the figures 
of Peter king of Caſtile, Richard duke of York, 
Thomas duke of Surry, Richard earl of Salſbury, 
and of fir John Jeneville, who was buried here; 
but thoſe figures are now defaced. In the wall at 
the eaſt end are the arms of benefactors. 1. Gules, 
a chevron between three mullets Or. 2. Argent, 

L 2 on 
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on a bend gules three martlets Or. z. Gules, two 
bars Or, in chief two flags heads caboſbed of the 
ſecond. 4. Argent, on à bend gules three cinquefoils 
Or. 5. Gules, a chevron between ten croſſes pattee 
argent. 6. Obliterated. 7. Argent, a feſs between 
three croſſes pattee ſable. 8. Sable, a croſs argent. 
9. Gules, three couples-cloſes argent. 10. Checky Or 
and gules, a feſs ermine, for Roe. 11. Argent, a 
chevron between three creſcents Or. 12. Nebule Or 
and gules. 13. Argent, a chief indented ſable. 14. 
Sable, fix doves argent. 15. Argent, a bend Or, in 
chief a label. 16. Ermine, on a croſs gules five 
martlets Or. 17. Checky Or and ſable, a chief argent 
gutty gules. 18. Argent, fretty. gules. 19. Gules, 
fretty argent, a canton of the ſecond in the dexter 
chief. — In a niche, at the eaſt end of this chapel 
without, are the effigies in ſtone of the virgin 
Mary, and the infant Jeſus in her arms. 


The tower ſtands at the weſt end of the church; 

It is 134 feet high, well proportioned and beauti- 
ful, with pinnacles and battlements. On the 
dexter fide of the weſt door are the arms of Ciren- 
ceſter abbey ; on the other ſide, Quarterly, France 
and England. There are twelve bells in this 
tower, beſides which there are only four peals of 
the ſame number in the kingdom, and they are in 
London. In the ſouth-weſt angle of the tower, 
in a niche, is the figure of St. John, as large as 
life, to whom the church is dedicated; and in the 
north-weſt angle ſtands another figure. | 
8 There 
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There is a very curious repreſentation in the 
north wall, at the top of the church, of a Wh:tſon- 
Ale, with the lord and lady, in high relief, and the 
ſteward, purſe-bearer, and all the mock officers 
which attend that kind of merry-making, almoſt 
peculiar to this country. 

The ſouth porch is a fine Gothic ſtructure 
fronting the market-place, thirty-eight feet in 
front, and fifty high. It is ornamented with 
curious pinnacles and | battlements of hollow 
work, and with a great variety of carved repreſen- 
tations of dragons, beaſts, and other figures, very 
neatly finiſhed. In twelve niches in the front, 
formerly ſtood the twelve apoſtles; but the rigor- 
ous. principles of the times, about the latter end 
of the reign of king Charles the Firſt, would not 
permit them to remain. Over this porch is the 
town-hall, now uſed on pariſh meetings, and 
other large aſſemblies of the inhabitants ;- but for- 
merly the general Seſſions of the county hath 
been kept in it ; on which account, I apprehend, 
the figure of Juſtice, ſtanding over the door of 
the ſtairs leading to the hall, was firſt placed 
there. Alice Avening, aunt to biſhop Ruthall by 
the mother's ſide, gave 100 marks towards the 
building of the porch, and his mother, and other. 
pariſhioners, contributed towards the finiſhing of 
it. Leland. v. 2. p. 23. 


There were ſeveral chantries and religious 
offices eſtabliſhed in this church, viz. 


1. The 
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1. The chantry of St. Mary. 
2. The chantry of Jeſus. | 
3. The chantry of St. Chriſtopher, wheteof 
Thomas Edmonds was the laſt chaplain, and had 
a penſion, after the diſſolution, of 47. Willis. 


The lands belonging to theſe three chantries, 
were granted to fir Oliver Cromwell 5 Jac. 


4. The chantry of the Holy Trinity, whereof 
William Painter was the laſt incumbent, and had 
a penſion of 41. Willis. The lands belonging to it 
were-granted to Skevington, in the reign 
of E. 6. | | 

5. The ſervice of the Holy Trinity, of which | 
Thomas Marſhall was the laſt incumbent, and 
had a penſion of 5 J. Willis. 


6. The chantry of St. Catherine. 


7. The office of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
founded by ſir William Nottingham, baron of the 
exchequer, whereof Thoms Neal was the laſt 
chaplain. 

8. The chantry of St. Anthony. 


9. The chantry founded by John Jones. 

10. The ſervice of St. John. 

11. Robert Richard's chantry, whereof William 
Wilſon was the laſt incumbent, and had a penſion 
of 40. Wilks. | 

12. Alice Avening's its, whereof: Henry 


Jones was the laſt chaplain, and had a penſion of 
2 51. Willis. 


A 
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51. Willis. Her name is now in the window of | 
St. Catherine's chapel. 


13. The Fraternity of St. Catherine, and ' 
14. The Fraternity of St. John Baptiſt. 


Monuments and Inſcriptions. 


On a flat ſtone, engraved on braſs, in the ſouth 
aile, are the effigies of a man and woman. On 
labels proceeding from their mouths, 

Mercy God of my miſdeede.— Lady help at my moſt neede. 

On a braſs plate under their feet, 


Reyſe gracious Ihu to endles lyfe at thy grete dome where all 
ſchall Apere Hughe Norys Groc' & Iohan hys wyf nowe dede in 
grave & beryed here yo' p'yers deſyryng T here Soules for chere 
the x day of July the yere our lord god M CCCCCXXIXX.—— 
The above verſes are engraved on the plate in a continued farm, like proſe. 


In the paſſage before the chapels are the effigies 
of a man and woman engraved on a braſs plate, 
and this inſcription in old characters: 


Orate pro aiabus Willi Nottingham et Criſtine uxoris ejus qui 
quidem Willms obiit xx1* die menſis Nouembris Anno d'ni 
Millmo CCCCO XXVII. Et predict. Criſtina obiit 111* die 
Iulij Ar. Dni Me CCCCO XXXIIIJ?. qfr. aiab' p'piciet. deus 
Amen. Cloſe by, on another ſtone (lately removed) was written, 

Munde vale tibi ve, fugiens me dum ſequerer te, 

.* Tu ſequeris modo me, munde vale tibi ve. 


Under the figure of an eccleſiaſtic, engraven on 
braſs, it is thus written : 8 ED 


Orate pro anima dni Radulphi Parſons quondam capellani 
p'petue cantarie Ste trinitatis in hac eccleſia fundate, qui obiit 
1 die auguſti a* dni M cccc Ixxyiii Cuj. aie p'piciet' deus 

en. Wo 
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Near the above, upon a flat ſtone, 


Cum Iani Uxore, Radulphus Willet, 
In dandis Conſiliis Sapiens, 

In expediendis negotiis Promptus, 
In componendis Litibus Prudens, 
Et in omnibus animi motibus 
Aqualiter temperandis 


Supra modum felix, 
Hic ſepultus eſt. 


5 Hic Aug. 23, 1692 67. 
ov. J H J 999-39 2% J Annan f 5 


rampant argent, in chief three eſcalops of the ſecond. 
And this memorial: f 


Near this place are interred the Remains of Mr. James 


Clutterbuck, Born Oct. 11, 1673. Dyed June 30, 1722, and 


Suſanna (Daughter of John and Suſanna Willett) his Wife. She 


was born Iune 11, 1671, Dyed Feb 4, 1757 


John Jan. 21, 1700 July 2, 1701. 


Mary their Daugh*. Jan. 1, 1711 Jan. 11, 1711. 
Againſt the wall, at the weſt end of the church, 


Hic prope ſitum eſt | 
quod mortale fuit Thomæ Deacon, 
| Opidani utilis et amati, 
Viri quidem ſcientis, 
Nec non munere erga Deum et homines Fungentis, 
| Multum deploratus obijt | 


5 Salutis 1661 
4*. Aug”. Anno } Etatis 46. : 
IIli 


(poſt annos circiter Viginti novem 
puri et ſanta Viduitate elapſos) 
Acceſſerunt exuviæ Margeriz 
ejuſdem Thomæ Deacon 
Vxoris præſtantiſſimæ. 
Hanc mortalitatem exuit 


19% Maij Anno ; Salutis 1690, 


Etatis 74. Upon 


On a flat ſtone before the chancel, Azure, a lion 


Edward) ar. I, 1689 Apr. 17, 1728. 1 
John TatcrSonobon Oct. 8, 1697 re Nov. 27, 1699. 


_ i 
. 
91 
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Upon a flat ſtone near the belfry, theſe arms, 
A croſs cotoiſed between four lions rampant, in chief 
three roſes. And under, this memonal : 


Underneath are depoſited the "Faber a of THOMA 8 
DEACON, of Elmſtree, in the Pariſh of Tetbury, Gent. 
And likewiſe of ANN E his ſecond Daughter. The Father 
er this Life Sept. y pF of 1723, ago 8 Years. The 
Daughter y* 19 of N following, aged 36 Years. 

They with the other Relations here interr'd all dying in a 
well — Hope of a joyful Reſutrection. | 


Againſt the north wall, on a plan table of 
white marble : | 


This Marble is placed here in memory of Mr. Jonn GASTRELL, 
Who died the 18" day of Tune, 1767, in his 45 Year, 
And is buried in the North Weſt Corner 
Of the Church-Y ard of St. Mary le Strand in the County of Midd*. 
He was a Native of this Town; 

And after a liberal Education in Mincheſter School, 
Served an Apprenticeſhip in the Pariſh of St. Mary le Strand, 
Where he was ſoon after admitted to a ſhare of 2 Buſyneſs, 
And by diligence, ſweetneſs of manners, & an unblemiſht conduct, 
Obtained the good will of all ranks of People, 
Acquired a decent Fortune, 

And bequeathed it to his Relations & Friends 
With a clear Head & benevolent Heart. 

His Father RICHARD GASTRELL Gent. 
Diſcharged the office of Steward of the Manor of Cirence/ter 

| For many Years, 

With proper dignity, much judgment, & great candour ; 
Was eminent & juſtly eſteemed as an Attorney & Conveyancer, 
And — for being more attentive 
To the advantage of his numerous Clients, 

Than to the rewards which his ſkill & ſucceſs 
Entitled him to expect or demand. _ 

He departed this Life the 277 day of February, 1736, 
Aged 57, 
Ane lieth interred in — Part Church of Crudwell 
In the County of Wilts. 
M Againſt 


— 
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Againſt the weſt wall, on a ſmall monument, is 
a memorial for Nicholas Edwards, mercer, who 
died in 1711; for Elizabeth his wife, who died 
1712 ; and for Elizabeth their daughter, who 
died 1726. | 

Againſt the ſouth wall of the ſouth aile, on a 
ſmall marble table, Gules, a lion rampant regardant 
Or. And under, it is thus written: nk, 


Non procul hinc repoſitum eſt quod fuit mortale Bridgidiz, 
TACOBI SMALL Filiz natu maxime, Inter Laudandas 

aude nonnulla dignæ: Matrimonio conjuncta fuit JACQBO 
PENRY, de Aberſenny in Agro Breconienſi Clerico, Cui 
peperit Annam Filiolam, in eodem Sepulchro contentam. 


Hæc ) Decimo 
Ob. 1 | Die Sept. Anno Dom. 1735, 
Illa J Viceſimo quarto. 


Upon a ſmall braſs plate, in the ſouth aile, 


HERE LyegTH bvried y* Body of HopGKkiNsonN PAINE, 
Clothier, who died y©* 3d of Feb. 1642. 


The Poore's Supplie his life & calling grac't 

till warre's made rent & PAINE from poore diſplac't. 

But what made poote vnfortunate PAINE bleſt, 

by warre they loſt their PAINE, yet found noe reſt, 

Hee looſeing quiet by Warre yet gained eaſe, 

by it PAINE's life began, and paine did ceaſe ; 
And from y' troubles here him God did ſever, 

by death to life, by Warre“ to peace for ever. | 

* He was killed at the taking of Cirenceſter in the Civil War. 
And under, on a plate, 


Here lieth the body of Elizabeth Paine deceaſed the 8** day 
of Ianuary An, Do. 1668. 
One was our thought One life wee fought 
One reſt wee both jntended 


Our bodies haue To ſleepe one graue 
Our ſoules to God aſcended. 
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In Jeſus chapel is a handſome marble monu- 
ment, with three buſts at top. 1. of Mr. William 
Georges, with his arms, Argent, a feſs gules between 
three faulcons with their wings diſplay'd azure, beak'd 
and bell'd Or.— a2. Gules, three fleurs de lis Or, on a 


chief argent a hon of the firſt. — 3. Party per feſs 
Or and argent, a lion rampant gules, for Powell. 
On the table this inſcription : 


To the n Remembrance 


WILLIAM GEORGES, Eſq; 
This Monument was erected 
b 
REBECCA his Relict. 

Who being afterwards married to 
THOMAS POWELL, Eiq; 
Ordered that his Memory alſo ſhould be 
Herein tranſmitted to 74 
WILLIAM GEORGE Eſq; 
Was underneath interred, Tune the 1855 1707s 
In the 81* Year of his Age. 

By his Body was depoſited That of 
THOMAS POWELL, "Ela; Sept. the 13 1718, 
In the 67" Year of his Age. 

To their Remains were added Thoſe of 
REBECCA, | 
Nie ov. y* 8" 1722, in y* 80" Year of het Age: 
Whoſe Bequeſt, out — y* Eſtate deviſed to her by W. G. did, 
at Lady-Day, 1728, amount to 2400. and 2001. a year, for 
Erecting & Endowing a Charity-School, or Schools, in this 
Town. The — and Charitable Gifts of R. P. and 
alſo of W. G. & T. P. are recorded in y* Catalogue of 
Benefactions to this Pariſh, | 


In St. John's Chapel is an elegant raiſed 
monument of black and white marble. Over an 
arch are, Parted per pale baron and femme, 1. Ar- 
gent, on a chevron ſable between three oak leaves 
M 2 proper 
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proper as RG beſants ; on a thief gules a ſea mew hs 
teen two anchors erected of the ſirſt, for Monox. 


2. Argent, on a bend ſable three pears Or, in the 


chief point a trefoil, for Perry. Under the arch 
are the figures of a man and woman kneeling, 


with their reſpective arms over their heads, 
above, and between them a table, with the fol- 
lowing inſcription in gold capital letters: 


Memoriz Sackvm GeoRGi) Monox ARMIG. CIREN- 
CESTRIZ NATI, QVI (POST PLVRIMOS ANNOS IN MERCAN- 
DIZIS LABORIOSE & PRVDENTER PERIMPLEVERAT) AD 
GRADVM & DIGNITATEM OFFICIJ VICECOMITIS LONDINENSIS 
VNANIMI OPTIMATVM CONSENSV, FVIT vocArvs. MacNnas 
DENARIORVM SVMMAS SEPARALIB' LOCIS IN PIOS vsvs 
LEGAVIT; & VT SINGVLAREM AMOREM QVO NATALE SOLVM 
VIVVS AMAVIT FVTVRIS SZCVLIS MANIFESTARET, CENTVM 
LIBRAS IN PECVNIIS NVMERATIS, & TENEMENTA ANNVI 
VALORIS VIGINTI LIBRARVM PRO MELIORI HVIVS VILLE 
PAVPERVM SVSTENTACIONE, & LECTVRA HAc ECCLEsIA 
SINGVLIS MENSIBVS PRADICANDA IN PERPETVVM ASSIG- 
NAVIT. Maria vxor mceftiflima (ex qua ſolas duas filias 
ſuperſtites ſuſcepit) Viro Chariſſimo, pietatis, amoris, et obſer- 
uantiæ ergò poſuit. 

OBI) T 26% pit IVNII ANx No Dies mortis æternæ vitæ 
sALVTIS 1638, ZETATIs sv (68.) natalis off, 


Under are the figures of the two daughters, one 
of them with the arms as on the dexter fide above- 
mentioned ; the other, Baron and femme, 1. Vert, 
a chevron undy between three griphons rampant Or. 
2. Monox, as above. 


In the chancel, before the ſteps Ach lead to 
the altar, is a memorial [J. H. 1753. C. H.1733-] 
for Joſeph Harriſon, M. A. the late vicar of this 


enen and Catherine his wife; the brevity of 
which, 
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kicks without an explanation, would ſoon defeat; 
the intention of it. Cloſe by it, on another table 
of white marble, 1s written, 


Sr. THOMAS HARRISON, Kew; 
Chamberlain of the City of London, 
youngeſt Son of Joſeph Harriſon Clerk, 
late Minifter of this Pariſh, 
died the 2d of January 1765, ed 64. 
Dame DOROTHEA HARRISON, FReli of 
Sir Thomas Harriſon, died Jan. 8 1773, aged 71. 


* 


On a fat ſtone, 


1 2 8. 
ogeri Burgoyne 
n 
Qui poſt 
Prudentem, piam, proſperam 
Facultatis Medicæ 
(Annos circitèr Viginti) 
Adminiſtrationem, 
tandem, 
Debilitato Corpore, 
Subità ſed non improviſd morte 
Occubuit, 
Decembris 21, 


1674. 
Etatis ſuæ 46. 


At to p, Parted per pale baron and femme, 1. A chevron 3 
three talbots, on a chief embattled three martlets. 2. Six roundlets, 
' 3, 2, I, on a chief a lion paſſant. 


On the table of a neat monument againſt the 
ſouth wall, 


. ö M. 8, | 
Juxta cariſſimum Fratrem, Egregii Juvenis 
Vix ipſe fratri ſuperſtes, RADULPH. WILLET SELFE, 
Samuel Selfe, Johann. et Eliz. Ioannis et Elizabethæ Selfe Fil. ſecund. 
Filius natu maximus. Vultu honeſto, 
Cui nihil unquam amicis deſideratum Pectore generoſo, 
Preter Etatem diuturniorem. | Moribus placidiſſimis; 
Dolemus ut Homines, Carus Parentibus, 


Ut Carus 


* 


1 i — | | 
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C Dt Chiiſtati lætamur. Carus Preceptoribus, 

= Optimis quippe conditionibus natus, Virtute quam annis maturior. 
5 Anm agens vicekmum, . Diem 6biit ſupremum 
1 Cœlo maturus, XI Kal. Feb. 

vitam æterna caducam * M D CC LVIII. 
0 Feliter permutavit , - Vale Anima dulciſſana 
Near this Place lies 


The Body of John Selfe, Clothier, 
Who was a moſt kind and affectionate Huſband, 
An indulgent and good Father, 
A good Maſter and a faithful Friend. 
He departed this Life on the 280 of Jan. 
In the Vear of our Lord 1763, 
And in the 56** Year of his Age. 
E. S. died July y* 29, 1766, aged 49 Years. 


At bottom, Ermine, three cheuranels gules; on a ſcutcheon of 
| pretence, barry of twelve pieces fable and argent, on a chief of the ſecond 
three lioncels rampant of the firſt, for Willet. | 


| Againſt the ſame wall is a neat marble monu- 
ment, with this inſcription : 


Near this place reſteth the Body of . 
M. ELIZABETH CRIPPS, Wife of Mü. JohN Criees Jum. 
who departed this Life Feb”. 34 1758, Aged 41 Years. 
Alſo of Edward their Son who died Feb. 9, 1758, 
Aged 9 Years | 
And alſo John & Henry their Sons, both Born Decem“. 34, 
And both died the 10" of y* ſame Month, in the Year 1743. 
| To theſe are added 
the Remains of the above named M. JOHN CRIPPS, 


who died the 7 day of May, 1771, aged 49 Years. 


v3 Againſt the north wall, a neat, ſmall marble 
monument, with this inſcription : HE 


2055 | In Memory of ; 
"EDWARD WILBRAHAM, Woolſtapler, 
who departed this Life the 10 of Octor. 1771, 
. 
Alſo of MARY his firft Wife, 
who died the 14 of April, 1753, Aged 57. 


f A ſtone, 


bY 
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A ſtone, with the following inſcriptions, lay 
where Mr. Harriſon's is placed: vis. 
H. 8. | 
Thomas iy Art. M. 
De Cirenceſter Paſtor CES 
De Barnſley Rector c Digniſs. 
| Vtriuſq; Ornamentum, 
Mortuus Mute Deſiderium. 
Vir 
Integritate vitæ, 
Suavitate morum, 
Ingenii Dotibus, 
Concionandi venuſtate — 3 
Adeo inſignis, 
Vt non fine ingenti 
Totius Diocæſeos luctu 
| Deceflerit, 
Oct 7, Ann. At*. 50, 
| Dom. 1675. 


G X. 5 P. 2 
Depoſitum Subditi fidelis Eccleſiæ Anglicanz, 
E Filij morigeri et Artis Chirurgie peritiſſimi, 
| ; Gulielmi Freame, Generoſi, 
Qui obijt Oct. 24 Ann. Dom. 1678, Etat. 58. 
Siſte Viator, 
Mortuus Loquor, 
Audi; 
Morte mea ceeidi, 
Chriſti virtute Reſurgam: 
Ergo et tu. 


In St. Catherine's chapel, under two figures 
engraved on braſs, is this inſcription in capitals : 


Mx. Ioun GunTER AND ALICE His WIFE, BEING FULL 
AS OF YEARES SO OF BOVNTY AND CHARITY, ARE GATHERED 
TO THEIR FATHERS IN PEACE. SHEE WAS HERE BVRYED 
18» MARKTII Ab. DNI 1626 acted 86 YEaArREs. HEE WAS 
BVRYED AT KYNTBURY IN THE COUNTY OF BERKS WITH 
THE LIKE MONVMENT 2 [ANUAR]]- A“. DI 1624 AGED 


89 YEARES. Io', PLATT AR. EORUND®, GENER ET EXEC*. 
HOC POSVIT. | 
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A flat ſtone, On a bend ermine three leopards 
heads caboſhed, (the colours not expreſſed) and 


underneath this inſcription : 


Hic requieſcit 
Erumnarum portu et meta Salutis 
o quicquid terreſtre fuit 

Thomæ K emble, Gen. 
Cujus anima 
Ad Superos evolavit 
| 1 Cal. Aug. 
tat. Suz 71, 
Anne | AErz "Chriſtiane 1710. 
Anne Kemble, Daughter of Anthony Kemble, was buried the 
14th, day of Dec. 1733. 


William Kemble, Gent. obiit June 224. 1745. 


In the ſame chapel were the two following 
memorials: 3 
. Sub hoc tumulo requieſcunt Corpora Iohanis Avening et 
Alicie uxoris 2 qui oblerunt xiiii die Aprilis anno Dni 1501. 


Alice Avening founded a chantry in this church. 


Pray for the ſouls of Tohn George, eſq; and Alice his wife, 
who were buried here, which Iohn deceflid the 8th day of 
October 1556. And the ſaid Alice deceſſid the 3d day of May 
I * and had four ſons and eight ren —— He was lord 


manor of Baunton. 


At the entrance of St. Mary's chapel, againſt 
the wall, on a braſs plate, is the effigy of an old 
man 1n a gown, with a taylor's ſhears over his 
head, and a dog at his feet. At bottom, 


In Lent by will a ſermon hee deuiſed 
And yerely prechers with a noble priſed 
Seuen nobles hee did geue y“ poore for to defend 
And Bol. to xvi men did lend 
In Ciceſter Burford Abington & Tetburie 
Euer to be to them a ſtocke Yerrly. _. 
Phillip Marner who — in the yeare 1587. 
Under 


2 
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Under a free-ſtone arch, in St. Mary's chapel, 
are the effigies of a man in the habit of a lawyer, 
and of a woman in the genteel dreſs of her time, 
lying along, with their hands in a praying poſture. 
On a table this memorial: 


Here Heth the bodies of Humfry Bridges and Elizabeth his 
wife. He dyed the 17 of April 1598. Shee dyed the 6 of Iuly 
1620. They had both ſonnes and daught'. He gaue 40s. yeerly 
for ever to the poore of this towne. Shee gave 6 habitations 
for 6 poote widdowes with 6s. weekly for ever. 


Over the figure of a young man kneeling at 
the head, | | 
Humfrid'. Fil. ſen. de Medio Templo obijt 2* Decemb. 1610. 

Over a like figure kneeling at the feet, 

Anthon. Fil. jun. de Medio Templo obijt 2* Aug, 1617. 

At bottom are the figures in minature of one 
ſon and eight daughters, with books in their hands. 
The whole monument is in good preſervation, 
with iron palliſadoes round it. 


Againſt the ſouth wall is an elegant white 
marble monument for ſir William Maſter. He is 
repreſented in a cumbent poſture, leaning on his 
left elbow, and over him, on a table, this inſcription: 


Quos Deus conjunxit ſeparat tantum 
non repudiat Mors. 
MEMORTIX SACRUM 
Fidiſſimi ſerui dei et Regis ſubditi 
Patriæque amantiſſimi ſuz. 
GuLiELMi MASTER apud Corinios 
Equitis Aurati; 
Qui Martyrem Regem meœrens Martyr 
6 Semimortuus vixit diu; | 
Citius dominum ſecutus, ni morbo paralytico 
ROY firma fides 


Reſtituendi 


a 
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0 Reſtituendi oy Inſigniſſimi, i: 


Caroli Secundi ; 
Vtcunq; apud Vigorniam, fuſi. 

Voti tandem, ac vaticiniz compos factus, 
Tantiq; pignoris, Juſtorum reſurrectionis. 
Vitam mortalem exuit ; imortali deo 
Calitum choro gratias acturus, 

Anno Dom: 1661 (Ztatis 02) Mens: Mart: die 3. 

He married Alice one of y*® dau he's, of St. Edw: Eftcowrt of 
Newnton in y* county of Wiltes K. by whome he had iſſue 6 
Sonns and 6 daught: A Lady highly eminent both for her partes 
and pietie who haveing by y* bleſſing of God paſſed through y* 


' troubles of an inteſtine warr, & liued to ſee her Children bred up, 


reſigned her Soule to God, whoſe body lyes here interred waiting 
for y*® reſurreCtion of y* Tuſt. Sept. 5: 1660. 


Under his figure are four other tables, with in- 


ſcriptions. Upon the firſt is written, 


„ 
Elizabethæ Uxoris Thomæ Maſter, | 
Thome Filii, 
| Quz 
(Variolarum morbo contracto) 
Proxime a puerperio obiens, 
Una cum infantulo 
Hic jacet Sepulta : 

Ob nativam comitatem, 
Ingenij Elegantiam, 
Singularem modeſtiam, 

neſq; alias, quæ femina, uxorẽ, 
ut Matrem exornant virtutes 
Maxime deflenda : præſerti Conjugi, 
Cui, in Solatium tanti doloris, 
Et ad Supplendas amicitiæ vices 
(a fato Solum diſſolvendæ) 
Infantes duos Tho: et Elizab. 
Chariſſima Amoris Pignora 


Legavit A. D. . At. 26. 


Upon the ſecond, 
Hic ſubtus Depoſitum eſt 


Quicquid mortale fuit 


ELIZ. MASTER, THO. & ELIZ. filiæ, 


. fi requiras partem, 


Ad 


2 
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2 Ad patriam Ceœleſtem redijt, 
Itineris terreni maculis 
Quam minimum inquinata: 
In qua ſngeni) Elegantia, Geſtus 
Suavis, Compoſitus, Decorus, 
Omnes deniq; enituere virtutes, 
Quibus indoles optima 
Ad pietatem, prudentiam, 

Et Mores pudicos Formata, 
Inſtrui et Ornari poſſit, 
Adeo ut licet Ætas fit imperfecta, 
Vita tamen illi perfecta. 


Obijt Aug. 15 A“ Dom. 1705 K. 16. 
Upon the third, 
| M. 8. xp 
ELIZ. MASTER, Tho: Maſter Arm. viduæ, 
Et THO: DV K E de Horeham 
In Agro Suſſexiæ Arm. Filiæ, 
Quæ ſe 
Morum elegantiæ, Integritatis puræ, 
Temperantiæ, & Modeſtiæ ſeveræ, 
Candoris eximij, & Pietatis ſinceræ, 
Omnibus imitanda Exemplum præbuit. 
His Animi dotibus acceſſit 
Valetudo ad Extremam 
Senectutem Integra: 
Quæ ſi tibi contingant Lector, 
Summam hujus Vitæ 
Fælicitatem Conſequeris, 
Et Futuræ Gloriam expectes. 
Obijt Ian: 28: Ae: Dom: 1703-4. E. 83. 


pon the fourth, 
| P. H. M. 
Filius Unicus 
In memoriam Patris Optimi, 
TH OMA MASTER Armigeri, 
In quo, 55 
Morũ gravitas, humanitate condita, 
Animus pie liberalis, 
Indoles verè generoſa, 
Quicquid demũ aut Virũ probũ, 
Aut ornatũ decebat, 
= > Summe 
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Summe emicuit. 
Virtutes has imitare Lector, 
Ut fias Deo et hominibus charus. 

In Trinity chapel are ſeveral very antient flat 
ſtones of grey marble, with inſcriptions on braſs, 
On one of them is a knight, with a lady on each 
| fide of him, and this memorial: 


Hic ſepeliuntur Willms Prelatte Armiger ſpecialiſſim' bene- 
factor huj' Capelle Agnes nup* uxor Iohannis * et Iohana 
| Alia et heres Ricardi de Cobyndon Relicta Iohannis nyho de 


Cayforde in Comitatu Soms. Armigeri uxores ip'ius Willi qui 
quide Willms Prelatte obiit in vigilia Aſcencionis d'nice xxv1* 


die maij Anno d'ni Me CCCC? Ixij®. quor' p'piciet de' 2, 

On another ſtone, inlaid with braſs (whereon 
are the effigies of a man and woman, and fourteen 
children) was this inſcription, part of which is 
. torn off: | 

Hic jacet Robertus Pagge cum Margareta fibi ſponſa prole fecunda 


On a label, iſſuing out of the woman's mouth, is 
That to the Trinite for us pray ſynge or rede, 
Another ſtone. On braſs are engraven the 
figures of a man, his two wives, and eight 
children, with this inſcription : | 


Orate pro aĩabus Tohannis, Benett dec. M Agnetis 
uxor” ſuarum qui quidem Iohannes obiit decimo nono die menſis 
Julii _ Domini Millimo CCCC* nonageſimo ſeptimo quor' 
— ; 


Over his firſt wife's head is written, 
Spiritus ſci de miſerere nobis. 


Over 
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Over his head, | 
Sata I'rinitas unus Deus miſerere nobis. 
Over his other wife's head (now torn F) was written, 
Fili redemptor mundi miſerere nobis. 


On the braſs plate of another ſtone are repre- 
ſentations of a man and his four wives, two on 


each fide, and on the braſs, round the edge of the 


ſtone, in old characters, 


Hic jacent Reginaldus Spycer quondam m' cator iſtiꝰ ville qui 
obiit 1x* die Iulij Anno dni Mill'mo CCCCo xlij® et Margareta 
Juliana Margareta ac Iohna uxores ef quor* aiab' p' picietur 
d's Amen. | 


On another braſs plate is the effigy of a man in 
armour, with ſpurs on, and a ſword girt to his ſide, 
in the pomel of which are theſe arms, A pile, over 


all a chevron. Round the ſtone, on braſs, it was 


written, but now imperfect, 


Hic jacet Richardus Dixton Armiger qui obiit die ſancti 
Laurencii martyris Anno dni M CCCC xxxviii* cujus anime 
propicietur de Amen. | 


On a plain marble table againſt the north wall, 


In remembrance 
of Mr. William Turner, late of this place: 
and of Catharine, (for more than fifty-fix years) 
| his entirely beloved wife. 9 
He was the youngeſt ſon of the reverend John Turner 
of Somerford Keynes in the county of Wilts: 
and died the 21* of Auguſt 1769, aged ſeventy-ſix years. 
She was the ſecond daughter of the reverend Joſeph Harriſon, 
more than ſixty-three years miniſter of this pariſh : 
and died four months after her huſband, 
and of the ſame age. = 
They were a very humane and exemplary pair : 
acknowledged THE MOST HIGH/ in every diſpenſation : 
and kept through life the ſerious thought of death. 


In the ſouth porch, againſt the wall, is the fol- 


lowing modeſt memorial : | 
| Under 
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Under your Feet lyeth the Body of William Cletherow, Gent. 
an humble Penitent, who thoughte himſelfe unworthy of the 
loweſt Place in the Houſe of God. He departed this Life the 
- 8th day of November 1680. 


In the church-yard, on a handſome raiſed tomb, 


Huic Tumulo mandati ſunt Cineres 
Ioannis Adye Generoſi 
Filii Edvardi & Eſteræ Adye 
Quorum exuviæ juxta requieſcunt, 
innocui, probi, bonis Literis imbuti, 
* Turbamq; fugientis. 
Obiit 26 Martii A. D. 1745 #tatis ſuæ 68. 
Hic etiam ſepulta eſt Maria 
Ioannis Adye uxor chariſſima 
Et Edvardi Foyle de Somerford Keyns in Agro Wiltonienſi Arm. 
Filia valde deploranda : 
De vita exceſſit 24* Februarii A. D. 1724 tatis ſuæ 43. 
Idem quoque Tumulus continet 
Quicquid mortale fuit Mariæ Ainge -{Generofi 
Uxoris Ricardi Ainge de Lechlade in Comitatu Glouceſtrienſi 
i Et Ioannis Adye ſororis non indignæ 


Obiit 30* Maii A. D. 1744 AÆtatis ſuæ 71. 
On the north ſide of the tomb, 


Conſanguineorum Affiniumq; juxta Exuvias 
; voluerunt et ſuas jacere 
. Richmundus Day 
de Civitate Briſtolienſi Mercator eximius | 
Vir Iuſtitiæ pertinax, fiduſq; Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ Diſcipulus 
Et Maria Conjux ejus dilectiſſima 
- Unicaq; Ricardi & Mariæ Ainge 
et nequaquam impar Filia. 
Hos Animo, Pietate, Morumq; Suavitate pares 
Annis pluſquam quadraginta 
domeſticas Virtutes exercendo 
et Amore mutuo peractis 
Mors eodem fere 'Tempore corripuit : 
Uxor a vita deceflit 205 Iunii A. = 758 /Etatis ſuz 63. 
Maritus , 9 Auguſti A. D. a 58 AÆEtatis ſuæ 7%: 
unc 'Tumulum 
Parentibus indulgentiffimi Conſanguineiſq; ſacrum . 
Filius, Nepos, juſſit extrui 
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The arms of Adye are, Azure, a feſs daucetty between three 


cherubims diſplay'd Or. — Ange. Azure, a chevron ermine between 
three croſſes formy argent, — Day. Ermine, on a chief indented azure 
two eaglets diſplay'd Or. 


Benefactions. 


Doctor William Clarke, late dean of Wincheſter, having 
deviſed certain lands and tithes in the pariſh of Tillingham, in 


the county of Eſſex, in truſt among other things, to augment ten 


ſmall eccleſiaſtical benefices with 30/1. per ann. each for ever ; 
and Dr. Henry Compton, biſhop of London, and the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's, having the nominatien of fix of thoſe 
benefices, declared they would affign this charity to ſuch market- 
towns as would ſettle an equal revenue on their miniſter, And 
the inhabitants of the town of Cirenceſter, with the affiſtance of 


others, hn raiſed the ſum of 6191. 11s. 8d. by free con- 


tribution, and with 600/. of the ſaid money purchaſed an 
annuity for their miniſter of 30. a year, charged on the tithing 
of Oakley, in this pariſh ; the ſaid truſtees then appointed Ciren- 


ceſter to be one of thoſe benefices ſo to be augmented, by an 


inſtrument dated Jan. 17, 1698. But by a deficiency in the 
profits of the truſt eſtate, from inundations and other accidents, 
the annual payments to the reſpective miniſters, from the firſt 
commencement in 1699, have often fallen under, tho* ſometimes 
exceeded 151, a year. The ſurplus of the money (190. 11s. 8d.) 
was given to the miniſter towards defraying his expences in 
ſettling the augmentation, The principal contributors to this 
laudable benefaction were, fir Robert Atkyns jun. knight, who 
gave 100/, Thomas Maſter, eſq; 100/. Mrs. Bridget Smith, 
a daughter of fir William Maſter, knight, 1001. Mrs. Winifred 
Maſter, 501. Mrs. Anne Williams, 437. Sir Benjamin Bathurſt, 
knight, 2014. Sir Jonathan Raymond, knight, 20/. Sir Richard 


Onſlow, baronet, 10/. Sir Richard Howe, baronet, 10/, John 


Willet, clothier, 201. Bernard Ballinger, 20 J. John Coxe, 
clerk, rector of North Cerney, 104. Ralph Willet, clerk, rector 
of Stratton, 10/, Robert Brereton, gent. 10/. Other con- 
tributions were from 5. to 105. each. 

Till about this time there was no vicarage-houſe. The in- 
habitants firſt purchaſed a leaſe of the preſent houſe ; afterwards 
William George, eſq; gave the quit-rent of it, and in the year 
1708, Mrs, Rebecca George, his widow, gave the fee of it 
for ever, | ED 
60 For 
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rr HISFORY 
For Sermont, Prayers, and Catechizing. 
| 5 Philip Marner gave 6s. 8d. for ever, for a ſermon on 
the firſt Friday in clear Lent. | 
1607, Sir Giles Fettiplace gave an annuity of 20s. out of 
nds in Eaſtington; half for a ſermon on the 5th of November, 
and half for ringing on the ſame day, and for mending the ropes. 
John Coxwell, eſq; gave 20s. a year for two ſermons in 
Chriſtmas tide and Lent. 8 
15618, Jeffry Bath, bailiff of the town, gave 6s. 8d. fora 
ſermon on Aſcention-day. | 
1637, Sir Thomas Roe, of Cranford in Middleſex, gave 21. 
for a ſermon or prayers on the 13th of September, for ever. 
1639, George Monox, eſq; gave 81. per ann. for a ſermon on 
the firſt Wednefday in every month. | 
1681, Mrs. Mapſon, a native of the town, gave 10s. for a 
ſermon on St. Andrew's day, | 
1695, John Maſter, M. D. gave 2001. one half of the income 
of which to the miniſter for ever, for reading morning prayers ; 


- the other half to poor houſe-keepers not receiving alms. 


Mrs. Rebecca Powell gave 10/1. a year to the miniſter, for 
catechizing the children, and for expounding the catechiſm ; 
and 21. a year to provide candles neceſſary for that ſervice. 

Mrs. Hannah Aſhwell gave 107. the intereſt whereof for a 
ſermon on the 3oth of January for ever; but the principal money 
is now loſt. She alſo gave 10/7. more, the intereſt of which to be 
divided between the miniſter and pariſh,clerk, for a pſalm, with 
Gloria Patri, to be ſung every Monday at morning prayers. 
Nicholas Edwards gave to the miniſter the intereſt of 5/. 


for ever. | 
To the Church, c. and for Educating and Apprenticing poor Children, 


The large, handſome Gallery, on the north ſide of the church, 
was built at the expence of the, Right Honourable the Earl of 
Bathurſt. That at the entrance of St. Catherine's chapel was 
erected by fir Anthony Hungerford, 
The Bia was purchaſed with the contributions of the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood. 
Thetwo large Silver Flaggons, uſed at the communion, were 
iven by Edward Dixon, eſq; in the year 1434; William 
— 1 his wife, gave the two Plates for collecting the 
offerings; Mr. John Adye gave the gilt Strainer for the chalice; 


- and Mrs, Bridget Smith, and others (whoſe names are tither for- 
| . | gotten 
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— or who choſe to conceal them) furniſned the remainder of 
e noble ſervice of plate with which this church is accommodated. 
The beſt bible and common prayer book were given by 
Thomas Powell, eſq; and his wife; and the marble font was 
preſented by the female inhabitants of the town. 

For the ornamenting and repairiag of the church, there is a 
revenue of 67/. gs. 4d. a year, ariſing chiefly from houſes 
lying within the town, and a cloſe in the tithing of Cheſterton, 
given by John Jones, and other benefactors, whoſe names have 
not been tranſmitted down to us; about 221. of which is laid 
out in repairs, and the remainder expended in falaries, except 
41. paid to the miniſter, and 81. to the maſter of the free Gram- 
mar School, as directed by a decree in chancery 1 Jac. 1. 

The Grammar School was built and founded by biſhop 
Ruthall. The maſter has a good houſe kept in repair for him, 
and beſides the 8 J. a year before-mentioned, queen Mary endowed 
the ſchool with 20/. a year out of the exchequer, which bounty 
was afterwards confirmed by queen Elizabeth 

The Blue School, for cloathing and educating twenty boys and 
twenty girls, with proviſion for teaching younger. children in 
quarterly ſchools, out of it, was ſet up in 1714, by the 17 84 

beneficence of the inhabitants and their friends. But Thomas 
Powell, eſq; and Rebecca his wife, were the principal benefactors. 
In the year 1718 he endowed it with 15. a year, part of an an- 
nuity for 99 years, paid out of the exchequer; and a moiety of 
the profits of Maſkelyne's Ham in Cricklade. And the court of 
chancery, in the year 1737, appropriated -20/. a year, out of the 
eſtates bequeathed to Mrs. Powell for erecting and endowing a 
charity ſchool or ſchools in this pariſh, for the ſupport of this 
fhool, and in 1744, appointed the produce of 5624. 75. 6d. to 
be paid yearly for the benefit of this ſchool, as a proviſional 
ſupply, after the expiration of the annuity out of the exchequer. 

The Yellow School was erected and endowed by virtue of the 
will of Mrs. Rebecca Powell, who died in the year 1722, and 
left an eſtate for that purpoſe. A {chool-houſe was purchaſed 
and fitted up at the expence of near 1200. but ſome difficulties 
ariſing about carrying the will into execution, the court of chan- 
cery, upon application to it, decreed that 212/. 8s. per annum be 
apply'd to the cloathing, maintaining, teaching to write and 
caſt accounts, and bringing up twenty boys in the art of ſtocking- 
frame knitting, Twenty girls are alſo cloathed evety year, and 
are taught to read, and to ſpin worſted, a 

Sir Thomas Roe gave a rent-charge of 254. a year out of lands 
at Mouſwell in this county, 40s. of which for a ſermon, as 

N _ « already 
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already mentioned, the reſt to put out poor children of this pariſh 
apprentices, on the 13th of September annually ; and once in 
three or four years, a boy out of the pariſh of Rendcombe, if 
preſented. _ 4 We: 

Mr. Thomas Perry gave 100/. and his ſon Mr. Timothy 
Perry gave 12/. which ſums were laid out in the purchaſe of a 
freehold eſtate in the pariſh of Upton St. Leonard in this county. 
Richard George, eſq; gave a rent-charge of 31. a year, out of 
a houſe in Glouceſter- ſtreet; William Forder, late of Amney 
Crucis, gave 207. Thomas Powell, eſq; gave 4o0/. James Clutter-. 
buck, late citizen of Exeter, gave 1007. James Shewell, ſilkman, 
gave 101. and Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards, in 1726, gave 100/. 
the annual produce of all which to be apply d to the putting out 
poor children apprentices. 8 


Hoſpitals and Almſbouſes. 


King Henry the Firſt founded St. John's Hoſpital, for three 
poor men and three poor women, who receive is. 8d. each 
weekly. | C 

St. Lawrence's Hoſpital was founded by Edith, lady of 
Wiggold, in this pariſh, for a maſter, with a ſalary of about 405. 
a year, and two poor women, who have 12d. a piece weekly. 

St. Thomas's Hoſpital was erected by fir William Nottingham, 
who lived in the reign of king Henry the Fourth, and — 
it with a rent- charge of 6/. 18s. 8 d. er annum, out of an eſtate 

in the pariſh of Thornbury, which is divided between four poor 
weavers. N 
In the year 1620, Mrs. Elizabeth Bridges gave an Almſhouſe 
in Dollar- ſtreet for ſix poor widows, and 1s. a piece weekly for 
ever. 5 

William George, eſq; and Rebecca his wife, in the year 1702, 

gave fix tenements and gardens in Leauſe- lane, for fix poor 
widows ; and affigned two other tenements in Cricklade- ſtreet, 
one charged with 61. a year to buy garments for the widows, and 
what remains of the produce of them to keep the houſes in repair. 

Thomas Powell, eſq; gave a moiety of the rent of Maſkelyne's 
Ham to the ſame widows ; and Rebecca his widow gave them 
'20s. a year each, to buy them firing. | 

 * © John Morſe gave two dwellings in Glouceſter- ſtreet for two 
*poor widows. | 
To be gruen or lent in Money to the Poor. 


In the year 1587, Philip Marner gave 20/. and in 1613, 


Henry Hill gave 3o/. to be lent to tradeſmen without OR 
. | | * 
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The fame Philip Marner gave a rent-charge of gE 135. 44. 
on a houſe in Abbat-ftreet ; Alice Avening, in 1498, gave a 
houſe in Dollar-ſtreet, of 40s. a year; John Weobley, the ſame 
year, gave a houſe, fince exchanged for an annuity of 11. 6s. 8d. 
charged on the Greyhound inn; William Hooper, in 1605, gave 
z houſe in Little Silver- ſtreet, of 21. 45. rent; Jeffty Bathe, in 
1618, gave, out of a houſe in Cricklade-ſtreet, 1 J. 13s. 44. 
John Chandler, in 1632, gave a houſe in Cicely-ſtreet of 21. a! 
year; Mr. Humphry Bridges gave a houſe in Cricklade-ſtreet, 
of 2/1, a year; George Monox, eſq; in 1639, gave five houſes. 
in this town, now let at 23/. 10s. the produce of which (except- 
81. a year for a monthly ſermon, and 6s, 84. to be ſpent) to be 
given in money to the poor. John Pathe, butcher, in 1641, gave 
a rent-charge of 4/. on a houſe in Dollar-ſtreet, half to decayed* 
butchers and half to the other poor. Rowland Freeman, in 
1658, gave a rent-chatge of 40s. on a houſe and land now in- 
corporated with the earl of Bathurſt's park. Theſe rents were 
all given to the uſe of the poor. | mY 


The following ſums were alſo given that the annual intereſt 
of them may be apply'd to the ſame uſe. 

In 1625, Samuel Coxwell, gent. gave 50. 1639, George 
Monox, eſq; gave 100/. 1645, Sir Henry Pratt, of London, 
baronet, gave 100/. William Blomer, of Hatherop, gent. gave 
401. Mrs. Chambers gave 50/. Others, in ſmall contributions, 
gave 531, Which ſums were all laid out in the purchaſe of land 
in South Cerney, except 20/7. part of Mr. Blomer's gift, with 104. 
of which a houſe in Glouceſter-ſtreet was purchaſed for the poor. 

Thomas Damſel gave 100/. In 1620, a man who had a lottery 
here 40/. Mr. Thomas Shermore, of London, 20/. Mr. John 
Stone 201. Robert George, eſq; 10/. The heirs of Robert 
Strange, eſq; 101. Mr. Edward Pratt, jun. 10/. 1606, Thomas 
Smith 201. 1615, John May, of Amney St. Mary, 101. Robert 
Stech, butcher, 10/. Edward Church 20. 1669, Lady Atkynſon, 
of Stowel, 101. 1679, John Oates, clothier, 107. 1680, William 
Kerby, of London, ſalter, 10/. John Coxwell, eſq; x00. The 
reverend Mr. William Maſter 50. 1706, Mrs. Winifred Maſtec 
601, Other benefactions, in ſmaller ſums, amounted to 22/7. 10g. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards gave 30/. and four tenements in Caſtle- 
ſtreet, (which were ſold for 60/. about the year 1729) the intereſt 
to be diſtributed yearly among four poor families. But theſe 

ſums, with 1004. before mentioned to have been given by her 
for apprenticing children, were laid out in the purchaſe of the 
church- yard. e FE FO 
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The following charities are to provide cloathing for the poor. 
In 1642, ſir Anthony Hungerford gave Weſt-Mead in Amney 
Crucis. Thomas Perry, ſenior, in 1673, gave 20I. Edward 
King, in 1692, gave a rent-charge of 2/. 96. on two houſes in 
Coxwell-ſtreet. Anne Peters gave 200. Nicholas Edwards 401. 
Sarah Humphris 10/. and Frances Peek 51. | 
The intereſt of the following donations is to be annually given 
to the poor in bread. 2 
Mrs. Mary Chambers, daughter of Mr. Monox, gave 501. 


. 


Mr. Fettiplace 20/. Nicholas Edwards 10/7. Elizabeth, his 
_ widow, 57. and Iſaac Tibbet, her father, 20/7. 


The |] Engine for extinguiſhing fire was given by fir 
Benjamin Bathurſt That of a more modern conſtruction, built 
by Newſham, was preſented to the town by the two repre- 
ſentatives, the Honourable Mr. Henry Bathurſt, (now Lord 
Apſley, and Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain) and 
Thomas Maſter, eſq. The ſmall one was purchaſed by the 

inhabitants of the town. 


Dyer-ward. 
The Royal Aid in 1692, C. 87 7 Oo 


8 Poll-tax — — 1694, — 62 12 O 

i Land-tax 1694, — 169 14 © 
The ſame, at 35. 1770, —132 6 106. 
Crictlade-ward. 

The Royal Aid in 1692, C. 35 9 8 
© ) Poll-tax — 1694, — 23 6 o 
* Land-tax — 1694, — 84 6 0 

The ſame, at 35. 1770, — 62 16 1 
| Caftle-ward. 

The Royal Aid in 1692, C. 20 4 © 
© ) Poll-tax 1694, — 15 17 0 
EJ Land-tax —— 1694, — 63 19 © 


The fame, at 36. 1770, — 45 14 o 
Goſaitch- 
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Taxes. 


: 


_._ Gofditch-Ward. : 
(The Royal Aid in 1692, C. 57 10 8 
3] Poll-tax — 1694, — 36 15 0 
8 Land-tax —— 1694, — 103 3 © 
[ The ſame, at 3s. 1770, — 79 4 0 
| Duollar-Vard. £7 
The Royal Aid in 1692, . 38 9 © 
8) Poll-tax — 1694, — 39 1 © 
= Land-tax ——— 1694, — 97 © © 
The ſame at 35. 1770, — 65 18 © 
St. Lawrence-Ward. 6 
[The Royal Aid in 1692, C. 14 19 8 
F Poll-tax —— 1694, — 12 17 „ 
= Land-tax 1694, — 40 12 © 
| The ſame, at 35. 1770, — 27 © © 
Inſtrip-MWard. . 
The Royal Aid in 1692, C. 5 1 4 
©) Poll-tax 1694, — 4 19 o 
] Land-tax —— 1694, — 16 12 '© 
| The ſame, at 3s. 1770, — 10 2 1006 
Spittlegate. | 
(The Royal Aid in 1692, C. 44 18 8 
© } Poll-tax —— 1694, — 8 2. o/ 
) Land-tax 1694, — 72 18 0 
(The ſame, at 3s. 1770, — 49 10 6 
g VMiggold. | 
The Royal Aid in 1692, C. 15 © © 
Poll-tax —— 1694, — o 16 ©o ' 
Land-tax 1694, - 20 0 0 
The ſame, at 3s. 1770,— 15 


Cheſterton. 


„ kus nero 
Cbeſterton. 


F } (The Royal Aid in 1692, * 21 114 
8 Poll-tax _ 1694, — o 0 0 
* Land-tax 1694, — 47 12 © 
A 8 The ſame, at 35. 1770, — 35 14 0 
3 Barton. | 
The Royal Aid in 1692, C. 45 5 4 
8 Poll-tax —— 1694, — o 6 8 
E Land-tax —— 1694, — 62 15 6 
The fame, at 3. 1770, — 45 10 6 
Oakley. . 


The Royal Aid in 1692, L. 52 120 
Poll-tax | 1694, — 0 16 © 
Land-tax —— 1694, — 28 © © 
The ſame, at 35. 1770, — 21 © © 


1 come now to give the ſtate of population. 
According to ſir Robert Atkyns, when he com- 
piled his account of this pariſh, there were near 
800 houſes, and about 4000 inhabitants, whereof 
above 100 were freeholders ; yearly births 103, 
burials 87. But theſe numbers are too high; for 
having examined the regiſter,. I find, that in ten 
years, beginning with 1700, - which includes the 
time mentioned in his account, there were 933 
baptiſms, and 821 burials. During this period 
the diſſenters (except the quakers, of whom there 
were but few) buried in the church-yard, and 
were duly regiſtered; and allowing 3 births and 
2 burials to the quakers, the annual number, 

| | f upon 
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upon an average, will be 96.3 baptiſms, and 84.1 
burials. In a like ſeries of ten years, beginning 
with 1760, there are regiſtered 774 baptiſms, and 
775 burials ; but during this time the diſſenters in 
general are not regiſtered ; and allowing for them 
14 baptiſms and 10 burials annually, the preſent 

ſtate of the account will be 88.4. Ws, and 
87.5 burials. 

After the ſmall-pox had left the town in the 
year 1741, the inhabitants were found to be 3797; 
and after a viſitation of the ſame kind in 1758, the 
people were numbered at 3458 ; but in 1775, 
an exact account having been taken, the whole 
number of houſholders was 838, and of in- 
habitants 3878, ſomething more than four per- 
ſons and a half to a houſe. The increaſe of 
inhabitants when the burials ſo nearly equal the 
births, muſt be attributed to the afflux of people 
from other places: wherefore the burials, as they 
now ſtand, are improper for making an eſtimate 
of the healthineſs of the place. For, had the 
people riſen to the preſent number, without ſuch 
adventitious aſſiſtance, it is eaſy to , that the 
burials would have been fewer in proportion. 
Suppoſe ten in a year ought' to be deducted on 
that account, the number of inhabitants to the 
average of annual burials will be as 50 to 1. 
This is a proof of what was advanced of the 
healthineſs of the place, conſidered as a town, 
where intemperance and diſorder are more pre- 
valent than in country villages. 
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NUMBER I. 
King Henry the Fourth's Grant to the Men, &c. of Cirenceſter. 


HE king, to all unto whom theſe preſents ſhall come, 

greeting, Know ye that of our ſpecial grace, and for the 
good and laudable and acceptable ſervices which the men of the 
town of Cicerer have performed, in reſiſting the malicious 
attempts of Thomas late earl of Kent, and John late earl of 
Saliſburv, and other traitors and rebels, who had traiterouſl 
taken up arms againſt us and our crown, contrary to their 


allegiance ; we do give and grant to the men aforeſaid, all the 


goods and chattels, in whoſe hands ſoever they may be found, 
which did belong to the ſaid late earls, and the other traitors, 
and were found in the ſaid town when the ſaid earls and other 
traitors were there arreſted by the men aforeſaid ; ww all 
gold and ſilver, and money, and veſſels of gold or filver, or 
* i and- except all jewels of all kinds; to hold unto the 
aid men of our gift. In witneſs whereof, &c. | 


Given at Weſtminſter the twenty eighth day of February, 
1 H. 4. | 
The ear, the King rewards them with another Conceſſion. 


Tz king to all unto whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. 
Know ye that of our eſpecial grace, and for the good 


ſervice which our beloved liege-people and commons of the town 


of Cirenceſter, as well men as women, have performed unto us, 


in the taking of the earls of Kent and Saliſbury, and of others 
their followers, in the late rebellion, do grant unto the men four 
does in ſeaſon, to be delivered unto them by our chief foreſter, 
for the time being, or his deputy, out of our foreſt of 
Bradon; and alſo one hogſhead of wine, to be received every 
year out of the port of our town of Briſtol, by the hand of our 
officer therein for the time being. We alſo grant unto the 
women aforeſaid ſix bucks, to be delivered them in right 


ſeaſon, by our chief foreſter aforeſaid, or his deputy, out of the 
N foreſt 


* 
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foreſt aforeſaid ; and alſo one hogſhead of wine, to be delivered 
to them out of the port of our ſaid town of Briſtol, by the hands 
of our officer therein for the time being. This grant to continue 
during our pleaſure. In witneſs whereof, &c. —— 


mo 
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Difficult Words which occur in the Charters of Liberties explain'd, 
from Stevens's Supplement to the Monaſticon, v. 2, p. 94. 


OC. That is, the ſuing of men in their own court, according 

to the cuſtom of the kingdom. 

Sac. Is the power of impleading and puniſhing tranſgreſſors 
in their court, becauſe ſake in Engliſh ſignifies encheſon in French, 
(which is occaſion, cauſe, or reaſon, ) and it is ſaid for ſiche ſake (that is 


far ſuch ſake or reaſon) being the ſame as quele encheſon, and ſake 


is faid for Hager. | 

Tor. Imports, that you, and all your men, throughout all 
your homage lands, be exempt in all markets from toll, for 
things bought or ſold. | 

THEaAm. This is, that you have all the generation of your 
villains, with their ſervices and chattles, whereſoever they ſhall 
be found in England excepting if any one born in ſervitude, 
ſhall continue for a year and a Jay undiſturb'd in any priviledg'd 
town, ſo that he be receiv'd into their company, or Ta, 
and as one of them, by the ſame he ſhall be exempted Nom 
villainage. Ade 

INFANGETHEEF. Is, that thieves or robbers, taken in your 


lordſhip, or fee, and convicted of their theft, be adjudg'd in 


your court. 
OUTFANGETHEF. Is, that thieves or robbers, which belong 


to your land, or fee, if taken with a robbery out of your land or 
fee, be brought ,back to your court, and there try'd. 
HAMSOKENE, That is, that you be exempt from amerciaments 


for entering houſes violently and without leave, againſt the peace of 
dur lord the king, and that you hold pleas of this ſort of tranſ- 


greſſion committed on your land, in your court. 
GRYTHEBRICHE. That is, the breach of the king's peace, 


for gryth in Engliſb, is pax in Latin, and pees in the Roman; 
briche in Engliſh, is freynt in the Roman. 


BLopwyYTE. That is, that you be exempt from amerciament 
for blood ſpilt, and that you hold pleas thereupon in your court, 
and that you have the amerciament ariſing from thence ; becauſe 
wyte in Engliſh, is the ſame as injuria in Latin. 

| . PHILTWYTE. 
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PRHTLTWYTE. Is, that you be exempt from amerciaments for 
frays, and that you hold pleas of the ſame, in your court, and 
have the amerciaments thence ariſing; for philt in Engliſb is medle 
in the Raman. : 

PHLYTARWYTE. That you be exempt from contention and 
aſſemblies, and that you hold pleas thereof in your court, and 
have the amerciaments proceeding from the ſame ; for phlyth in 
Engliſh, is contentio in Latin. 

PoRDWYCHE. Is that you be exempt from amerciament when 
any. fugitive outlaw comes to the peace of our lord the king, 
either of his own accord, or upon licence. | 

PLEMENESFRITH, Is, that you have the chattles or amercia- 
ments of a fugitive. 3s 

LECHERWITE. Is, that you take a fine of him that lies with 

a bond-woman born, without your Jeave. 

CHILDWITE. That you take a fine from a bond-woman born, 
that is with child, who has loft her virginity without your leave. 

PoRsTALL. Is, that you be exempt from amerciaments for 
chattles ſeiz' d, either within or without your lands, and that you 
have and hold pleas concerning ſuch caſes ſo arreſted within your 
lands, in your court, and the amerciaments ariſing from the fame. 

Schorr. Is, that you be exempt from a certain cuſtom, as of 
the common toll impos'd by the ſheriff or his bailiffs. 

GELDE. Is, that you be exempt from ſervile cuſtoms, which 
once us'd to be paid, as of horng:/de, and the like. 

HiTAGe, or CARRUAGE. Is, that you ſhall be exempt, if 
our lord the king ſhould tax all the land by carucates. 

DaneGEeLDE. That is, exempt from a cuſtom us'd in another 
place, which the Danes once exacted in England. 

HoRNGELDE. That you be exempt from a certain cuſtom 
exacted at fairs and markets, 


WAPENTAKE. Is, that you be exempt from ſuit of the hundred, | 


which is call'd wapentake, | 

LEsTAGE, That is, exempt from a duty exacted at fairs and 
markets, 

STALLAGE. Is exempt from a duty exacted for ſtandings 
taken or aſſign'd in fairs and markets, 

STHENG, or HEDwyYNG, Is exemption from attachment in 
any court, and before any perſons whatſoever, for treſpaſſes 
preſented and not avow'd. he 

MrsHERYNG, That is, exempt from amerciaments for any 
treſpaſſes whatſoever brought into court, without exemplification. 

BuRGBRICHE, Is diſcharg'd from any paſſing thro' cities or 
boroughs, againſt the peace, 
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AvERPAYE. Is exempt from paying a penny for average to 


our lord the king. 


HunpREDaAT. Is exempt from paying the penny, or con- 
tributing to the hundred. 8 5 

Box ALAN. That is, exempt from the exaction us'd in 
markets, where they paid a half- penny for taking away their ſtalls. 

Bux ROTER. Is exempt from contributing to the relief of the 


city, or borough, or for building of walls fallen. 


RUGEBOTE. Is exempt from contributing to build bridges. 
 TrEcLEPENY. Is exempt from tallage of the tenth for the 


council. | ; ; 
MunpzBRYCHE. Is exempt from amerciaments for tranſ- 


greſſions committed againſt our lord the king. 


NUMBER II. 


A Grant from Henry de Hamptonel, Abbat of Cirencefler, to 
John de Latton. | ; 


> all chriſtian people who ſhall either ſee or hear this 


preſent deed, Henry by divine permiſſion, abbat of Ciren- 
ceſter, and the convent of that place, ſend health in our Lord. 
Know ye that we have granted to John de Latton and Iſabel his 
wife, in form and under condition following, theſe ſeveral things 
hereafter ſpecified, to receive every week, ſo long as they ſhall 
Jointly live; Fourteen white loaves and nine gallons of beer, 
whereof five gallons of the beer ſhall be ſuch as the convent 
uſeth, and the other four gallons ſhall be of the chaplains beer, 
and they ſhall receive one meſs every day out of our kitchen, in 
like manner as our day officers do receive it from our houſe. 
Provided that if the ſaid Iſabel ſhall ſurvive, that then and im- 
mediately from the death of the ſaid John, one moiety of all 
above granted ſhall altogether ceaſe. And in conſideration of 
the aforeſaid grant, the aforeſaid John hath wholly releaſed to us 
and to our church, and hath quit claimed for himſelf and his 
heirs for ever, all right and claim which he had or any way can 
have, with the reverſion thereof, in all the lands and tenements, 
with all their appurtenances, which Walter father ot the ſaid 
John did hold by leaſe from us in Latton. And the ſaid John 
and his heirs ſhall fully and intirely warrant the ſaid lands and 
tenements to us and to our church, without any diminution 
whatſoever. And if it ſhould happen, which we hope will never 
be, that the ſaid John and Iſabel ſhall any way be deficient i» 
| | tne 
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the ſaid warranty, or ſhould lay claim, or pretend any right to 
the ſaid tenements, that from thenceforth the ſaid abbat and 
convent ſhall be for ever diſcharged from the performance of 
every part of this grant, without any pretence whatſoever. | In 
witneſs whereof the parties aboveſaid have interchangeably ſet 
their ſeals to this indenture. 

Given at Cirenceſter, at the feaſt of the purification of the 
bleſſed Virgin, in the thirty third year of the reign of king 
Edward, ſon of king Henry. | 


NUMBER III. 


The Charter of King Edward the 111d, reciting the Foundation of the 
Priory of Cirenceſter in the County of Glouceſter, and confirming 
the ſame. 


EN king to archbiſhops, &c. We have inſpected the char- 
ter of Henry the Firſt, of famous memory, heretofore ki 
of England, our progenitor, in theſe words : Henry king of Eng- 
land, to archbiſhops, biſhops, abbats, priors, earls, barons, 
juſtices, ſheriffs, and all the ſons of holy church eſtabliſhed 
throughout England, greeting: Know all men, that I, by the 
conſent and authority of Pope Innocent, of pious memory, and 
by the advice and common approbation of the archbiſhops and 
biſhops, princes and barons of my kingdom, have given to God 
and the church of the bleſſed Mary of Cirenceſter, of which I 
was the unworthy founder, for the good of the ſouls of my pa- 
rents and anceſtors, and for the remiſſion of my fins, and for the 
welfare and ſafety of my kingdom, and to Serlo the firſt abbat, 
and to all his ſucceſſors, and to the regular canons ſerving God 
in that place, in pure alms, all the eſtate of Reimbald the prieſt, 
in lands and churches, and other things as followeth ; to wit, 
two hides of Jand in the town of Cirenceſter, and the third 
of the tolls of the market, which is held on Sunday in the ſeveral 
ſtreets; and two parts of the tithes of the demeſnes of Ciren- 
ceſter, and the whole tithe of all the reſt of the pariſh ; in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, eight hides of land in Preſton, and the church thereof; 
one hide of land in Norcott, ſeven hides in Drifeild, four hides 
and one yard land in Amney, and the church thereof; two hides 
in Walle, which did belong to Balchi Daci, one hide in Elmun- 
deftan, one yard land and a wood in Wik, the church of Chil- 
tenham, with the land thereof, and the mill, and the chapels, 
and all other appurtenances to the ſaid church — 5 in 
iltſhire 
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Wiltſhire, nine hides in Latton and Eiſy, and the churches of 
both thoſe places with their land, and the chapel of Eaton which 
belongs to the church of Eiſy; three houſes in the town of Crick- 
lade, and the church of Peveſy, with the lands, tithes and cuſ- 
toms appertaining to the ſaid church; the church in Avebiry, 
with the lands, chapels, tithes and cuſtoms appertaining to the 
faid church; in Somerſetſhire, the church of Melborn, with the 
lands, chapels, tithes and other things belonging to the ſaid 
church ; the church of Frome, with the lands, chapels, tithes 
and all other things, whether woods or plains, appertaining to 
the ſaid church; the church of Walon, with the lands, chapels, 
tithes and all cuſtoms, whether woods or plains, appertaining 
to the ſaid church; in Dorſetſhire, ten hides of land in woods 
and meadow in Puley ; in Berkſhire, the church of Scriveham, 
with the lands, chapels, tithes, and all other cuſtoms appertain- 
ing to the ſaid church ; the church of Cocheham, with the lands, 
chapels, tithes, and all other things appertaining to the ſaid 
church ; the church of Bray, with the lands, chapels, tithes, and 
all things appertaining to the ſaid church; ten hides in Eſton; 
eleven hides and three yard lands in Hatcheburne, and the church 
of the ſame, with the chapels and tithes of the other Hatcheburn 
in Oxfordſhire, one hide of land in wood and plains, and one 
mill in Boicot;. the church of Paſſeham in Buckinghamſhire, with 
the lands, tithes and all things appertaining to the ſaid church; 
in, Northamptonſhire, the church of Rowel, with the lands, cha- 
pels, tithes, and all cuſtoms belonging to the ſaid church; the 
church of Briſtoke, with the lands, chapels, tithes, and all cuſ- 
toms, whether in woods or plains, appertaining to the ſaid church; 
three houſes in Winton: And I have further granted to the 
faid church of Cirenceſter, of my own demeſnes, for ever, one 
hide of land in Cirenceſter, called Scereve-Hide, to make or- 
chards, copſes, and a place for a water-mill ; and the abbat, 
Serlo, with my licence, has exchanged two meſſuages of that 
hide with the burgeſſes of Cirenceſter, for the conveniency of the 
prieſts : I have alſo granted a water-courſe, and the wood called 
Acley, with the foreſt, and all its lands ; and I retain to myſelf 
nothing out of thggwood beſides my hunting, and the abbat may 
not plow upany/ part of it. | | 
We moreſger ordain, concerning the eſtates belonging to 
Reimbald, th® whatſoever part of it the biſhop of Saliſbury hath, 
ſhall remain to him during his life, but after his death it ſhall 
return to the proper uſe and demeſne of the canons regular: We 
ordain the like concerning the lands held by William Fitz 
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Warin the ſheriff; and the like of the lands held by Nicholas, 
nephew of the biſhop of Winton ; and the like concerning; the 
lands which the ſecular canons held by their prebends : We do 
alſo grant to the ſaid church, throughout all their poſſeſſions, ſoc 
and fac, toll, theam, infang-theof, and all other liberties, im- 
munities, cuſtoms and privileges, in as free manner as the ſaid 
church held the ſame in the reign of king Edward the confeſſor, 
or in the reign of my father or brother, or in my time; and as 
free as any other eleemoſynary lands in the kingdom are held; 
therefore I approve, and by my royal authority do corroborate 
this my grant and conceſſion, and by the power given to me by 
God, I decree, that the ſaid church ſhall for ever enjoy the ſame; 
and I declare that I reſerve thoſe lands ſo given in alms, in my 
own hand, and under my protection, as if thoſe alms-lands had 
been my own proper gift. te! 

Witneſſes, William, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Turſtan, arch- J. 
biſhop of York ; Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury ; Henry, biſhop of ; 
Wincheſter; Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln; Jeoffry, biſhop. of = 
Durham; Nigell, biſhop of Ely; Robert, biſhop of Hereford; 
John, biſhop of Rocheſter ; Robert, keeper of the ſeal ; Robert 
de Vere, Miles Gloec. Robert Doiley, Hugh Bigott, Robert de. 
Curcy, and Pagan, the ſon of John; and Tata nad William 
his brothers; and William de Albia Britone. | 


Done at Burne, as I was crofling the ſeas, in the year of our 
Lord 1133, and in the 33d year of our reign. 
We therefore the ſaid grants, &c. do confirm, &c. 


— 


Given under the hand of the king at Berwick upon Tweed, 
on the firſt day of July. 


TY | 
NUMBER! IV. 
The Confirmation of the Grants to the Abbey of Cirenceſter by King John. 


OHN, by the grace of God, king of England, &c. to arch- 9 
3 biſhops, &c. greeting: It is becoming our dignity, and is ne- 1 
ceſſary for our fafvation: that we ſhould defend, keep and pre- K: 
ſerve thoſe holy and religious places which were founded by our = 
great grandfather, king Henry the Firſt, and were confirmed by 1 
king Mary the Second, our father; therefore we give and grant, 
and by this preſent charter confirm to God, and to the holy church 
of St. Mary of Cirenceſter, and to the canons regular ſerving God 0 


: | 
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in that 4 in free and perpettalFhps, for the good of the ſoul 
of the aforefaid king Henry, who Was founder thereof, and for 
the ſoul of our father aforementioned, and for the fouls of king 
Richard our brother, and queen Anne our mothers and gf our 
brethren and all others departed this life in the true faith, Al our 
manner of Cirencefter, with all its appurtenances ; with the town 
of Minchey, which is a member of the ſaid manor, with the ſe- 
ven hundreds belonging to the ſaid manor and farm, with all their 
appurtenances z to hold of us and our ſucceſſors, yielding and 
paying 30/. yearly for all ſervices, at our exchequer, at the feaſt 
of St. Michael: And know ye, that for the good of our ſoul, and 
all others above mentioned, we have given, releaſed, and quit 
claimed, in perpgual alms, to the-honour of St. Mary, and to 
our faid canons of Citenceſter ſerving God, forty ſhillings yearly - 
rent, which the ſaid manor was accuſtomed to pay, fo that for the 
Future they ſhall pay only a rent of 30l. as aforeſaid ; and this we 
have done, that the canons of our demeſnes, who are ſo named 


-hergin, may the more freely, quietly and ſafely ſerve God, in 


praying for us, for our father, and the reſt abovementioned ; 
wherefore we will, &c. We will alfo and command, that they 
enjoy that manor as fully and quietly, with all its liberties and 
free cuſtoms, as king Richard, our brother, enjoyed the ſame, 
when it was in his hands, except pleas of the crown, and our 
foreſt of Minchy, which we reſerve to ourſelves, as the charter 
of king Richard, our brother, can teſtify, 10 1 
Witneſſes, Robert, earl of Leiceſter; William, earl of Pem- 
broke; William de Albeniacg, Garine de Glapum, Peter Eſtokes, 
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